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KARL KRAUS: THE LAST DAYS OF MANKIND 
ERICH HELLER 


ONE of the most important contributions to German literature 
during the last fifty years has remained almost unnoticed abroad: 
the work of the Austrian satirist and poet Karl Kraus, who was 
born in Bohemia in 1874, lived and wrote in Vienna and died there 
in 1936. To discuss the reasons for his obscurity is one way of speak- 
ing of his unique achievement. 

First, his work is untranslatable. This seems, at first glance, the 
more surprising because most of it is written in prose: aphorisms, 
essays, satirical dramas. The vast majority of all his works appeared 
first in his journal Die Fackel, which he founded in 1899 in Vienna 
and to which he was, after a few years, the sole contributor. From 
time to time he collected his writings according to different themes 
and published them as books. His essays appeared in seven volumes 
with the titles: Sittlichkeit und Kriminalitat (Morality and Court Jus- 
tice) in 1908, Die Chinesische Mauer (The Wall of China) in 1910, 
Weltgericht (Day of Judgment) in 1919, Untergang der Welt durch 
schwarze Magie (The Destruction of the World by Black Magic) in 
1922, Literatur und Liige (Literature and Untruth) in 1929, and, 
posthumously published in 1937, Die Sprache (Language). Of his 
dramas the greatest is Die letzten Tage der Menschheit (The Last 
Days of Mankind), written during the Great War and published in 
1919. His other dramatic works are: Literatur (1921), Traumtheater 
(Dream Theatre) (1922), Traumstick (Dreamplay) (1922), Wolken- 
kuckucksheim (Cloudcuckooland) (1923), and Die Uniberwindlichen 
(The Unconquerables) (1927). The rest of his work consists of verse, 
aphorisms, translations and adaptations. There are nine volumes of 
Worte in Versen (Words in Verse), published between 1916 and 1930, 
and one volume of Epigrams (1927). His aphorisms appeared in 
three volumes: Spriiche und Widerspriiche (Dicta and Contradictions) 
(1909), Pro Domo et Mundo (1912), and Nachts (1919). He trans- 
lated. Shakespeare’s Sonnets (1933), and adapted for his, own stage 
and broadcast performances a number of Shakespeare’s dramas, 
the most significant adaptation being that of Timon of Athens. In 
later years he gave more and more time to what may seem a strange 
anti-climax to his literary. preoccupations, and yet was the necessary 
counterpoise to his weightier themes: he recast the libretti of many 
of the less known operettas by Offenbach, which, accompanied only 
on one piano, he performed, sitting behind a little table, with incom- 
parable artistry, sense of music, wit and profound charm. A volume 
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of Zeitstrophen, of topical stanzas added by him to Offenbach’s 
songs, appeared as the offspring of this work in 1931. For the purpose 
of his own performances he also adapted a number of satirical 
comedies by Nestroy. 

Bibliographies are a dull business. Yet in the case of Karl Kraus 
the very titles of his books suggest his range: Day of Judgment — and 
Offenbach, The Last Days of Mankind —and Language. The 
historical occasion of his apocalyptic themes is the fall of the 
Austrian Empire, or rather the gradual. corruption of its moral, 
intellectual, artistic life. He is the prophet of its end. Indeed, he 
‘foretold it. Yet this fact alone would in itself not suffice to call him 
a prophet. A prophet he was in a truer sense. He'was inspired by 
an ethical and religious conviction, being the servant not of any 
dogma, but of a living spiritual power. No word is primitive and 
unspoiled enough to describe the almost frightening directness, 
spontaneity and najvety with which he himself experienced his 


calling. In his time German literature, on its highest level, was - 


represented by such exhausted and highly sceptical spirits as Rilke 
and Hofmannsthal; by such complex and self-conscious minds as 
Thomas Mann and Stefan George; not to mention those who, like 
Werfel, Wassermann, Stefan Zweig, have, in their more or less 
respectable and refined mediocrity, made names for themselves 
merely by virtue of the provincial inferiority and the increasing 
barbarism of the surrounding literary world and the general incom- 
petence and irresponsibility of its critics. 

In such a language and period Karl Kraus arrived like an elemental 
spiritual force in a beauty-parlour of the soul. Yet the word ‘ele- 
mental’ is misleading; for the elements were a fashion in his time, 
the dernier cri of nervous sophistication. Naturalists and expres- 
sionists alike appeared as advocates of the demons of the depth, and 
as rebels against the anaemic refinements of aestheticism. But with 
a few exceptions (among them Hauptmann, Wedekind and Barlach 
as the most remarkable) theirs was merely a rebellion of resentment 
and bad manners. Spitting on the stage and in poetry was no longer 
forbidden, and sex underwent a delectable transformation from 
taboo to totem. Inarticulateness became the apogee of ‘self-ex- 
pression ’, intellectual asthma, uttering embryonic sentences, counted 
as a sure sign of intellectual passion, and crippled souls freed them- 
selves of their inhibitions by noisily throwing about their crutches. 
In the case of Karl Kraus ‘elemental’ means something different. 
Through him and in him the spontaneous strength of a tradition and 
culture comes to life once more, and, finding itself in an environment 
of betrayal and decay, gains a highly differentiated consciousness of 
itself, without for a moment suffering the embarrassments of self- 
consciousness. 
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This rare fusion of spontaneity and subtlety, of ethical integrity 
and intellectual complexity, he shares — in different fields of creative 
activity — with Kierkegaard and, in modern German literature, only 
with Franz Kafka. In modern English literature something similar, 
can be found in the work of ‘T. S. Eliot, with the tertium com- 
parationis not, of course, residing in any external aspects of their 
writings, not in form and content, but in the Spiritual and ethical 
situations from which their works spring. 

Both Kierkegaard and Kafka have become known to the world 
through adequate translations. What is it then that makés the work 
of Karl Kraus untranslatable? It is due equally to its substance and 
its method. Karl Kraus did not write ‘in a language’, but through 
him the beauty, profundity and accumulated moral experience of 
the German language assumed personal shape and became the 
crucial witness in the case of this inspired prosecutor against his 
time. Thus he does not convey something through language, some- 
thing which, if needs be, could also be conveyed in another vehicle, 
but confronts with the spirit of language what pretends to be spoken 
or written in this language by his contemporaries. In 922 numbers of 
Die Fackel there is not one polemical essay which does not begin and 
end with an opposition of this kind. His campaigns are not aimed at 
hostile opinions or ideologies. In every single case his field of action 
is the ever-widening no-man’s-land between appearance and reality, 
expression and substance, word-gesture and personality. He quotes 
the patriotic phrase of a journalist and, by mere quotation, makes it 
transparent so that we can see behind it the horror of the battle- 
field, and the insolence of the man who wrote it. In the hollows 
of a cliché, taken from a newspaper, he makes us witness the 
performance of a perverted miracle: blood is changed into ink. 
He conjures up the scene of a wood destroyed by war. And the 
bombshells that did it and, in doing it, mutilated men and 
nature, he confronts with the news that ‘comes as a bomb- 
shell’ to the hinterland, mutilating the moral sense of the readers,. 
and serving the demand for sensations in a public of profiteers 
and racketeers. At the switchboards of telephones, in the offices 
of journals, he sees a race of dark magicians at work, translat- 
ing burning towns into hot news, agonies into interesting events, 
holocausts into clichés. And he goes further, and shows that this is 
only one half of their witchcraft. The other half he sees in the still 
more uncanny reversal of the process. He demonstrates how printer’s 
ink begets blood, how dictaphones, putting hecatombs of human life 
on record, increase the demand for machine guns to satisfy the 
growing appetite for ever more records of ever more heroic deaths. 
He has an unfailing ear for the subtlest undertones, of language. 
The tirades of the rhetoricians, the pamphlets of the politicians, the 
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feuilletons of renowned authors are passed through the filter of 
language and what remains. of them are dregs of foolishness and 
untruthfulness, residues of false pretence. 

In his satirical work the dead word is resurrected and comes back 
as a spirit of destruction. Men, having tried to live by insincere 
phrases, now die of their own clichés. The triumph of medical science 
is undone by the products of the printing-press, and the effect of the 
ink used by a generation of irresponsible journalists is as deadly as 
that of the Black Death. 

For Karl Kraus the word has personal life. Language, passion and 
thought are one and the same for him. Language is the name of the 
activity of his passionate thinking; his passion and his thought are 
identical with their articulation. This is as much as to say that the 
objects of his thinking and writing are not concepts, but ideas; and 
not ideas which he ‘holds’, but ideas by which he is held. Poetry 
and passionate speech, said Goethe, are the sources of life of every 
language. In this sense every word which Karl Kraus wrote is alive 
with the life of language, every sentence the result not of construc- 
tion, but of creation and growth. This is difficult to grasp for an 
age which betrays on every level of intellectual activity a preference 
for constructed abstractions, so that, for instance, its philosophers 
tend to banish language altogether from their discourse, designing 
a kind of vacuum-cleaner method of precision by means of formulae 
which, with a blatant misnomer, they call symbols. I do not wish to 
speak lightly of the efforts of the symbolic logicians. Carnap was 
certainly one of Karl Kraus’s worthier fellow-citizens in Vienna; 
but if philosophers acknowledge the corruption of language as some- 
thing definite, and, by implication, admit that it has become unfit for 
higher intellectual activities, there seems little hope for language; 
and, I would add, little hope for philosophy either. It is reduced to 
the position of an auxiliary branch of mathematics. Karl Kraus did 
not acknowledge the corruption of language. He attempted its 
rescue, and, within his sphere, he succeeded; and this at a time when 
in poetry, music and painting the inclination of artists to become 
more and more abstract was unmistakable. 

A noble conspiracy of hard precision seemed at work everywhere 
to save us from the embarrassments of emotional vagueness and 
sentimental inexactitude. But intermingled with this brave renuncia- 
tion of soul that struggled to express itself in this manner, was the 
terror of an age that had lost its soul and made an artistic and 
intellectual virtue of a terrible emergency. Karl Kraus did not 
simply accept the loss. He diagnosed sin where others submitted to 
fate. He attempted atonement where others resigned themselves to 
the curse. It is this that makes him a prophet. Others may tell their 
dreams, their nightmares (as Joyce, Kafka, Picasso do). He was wide 
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awake and was seized by the word. It is a biblical happening in a 
modern setting: ‘The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream; 
and he that hath my word, let him speak my word faithfully. What 
is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord . . . for ye have perverted the 
words of the living God. ...’ The word for Karl Kraus was an event, 
as concrete as the word that ‘the Lord sent. .. unto Jacob, and it hath 
lighted upon Israel’. This must indeed have come as a shock to an age 
for which language is purely a means of communicating facts, concepts, 
desires, sentiments and above all, opinions, and which can even con- 
ceive of the possibility of rendering the word of God in Basic English, 
a sort of shorthand of mediocrity and basic language ratjon for the 
maintenance of ‘essential’ linguistic traffic. Dimly perceiving that ver- 
bosity is a symptom of intellectual woolliness, some people believe 
that they can remedy the disease by cutting the supply of wool. 
The work of Karl Kraus is rich in words. And every single word is 
of the greatest possible precision. It is precise through its infinite 
ambiguity. He intended it to be like that, in conscious protest 
against the rationalist superstition that the word could ever create — 
or convey — a clearcut concept, and fix, as it were, a definite object 
in the void of the universe. For Karl Kraus all thoughts are in the 
world even before they are thought. They are dispersed among the 
elements of language. The artist gathers them together and welds 
them into his thought. He once said: ‘Language is the divining-rod 
which discovers wells of thought.’ Thus language, for him, is a means 
not so much of communicating what he knows, but of finding what 
he does not yet know. Words are living organisms, not labels stuck 
to objects. They are at home in a cosmos of the spirit, not in a 
chance assembly of ‘atoms of perception’. Each of them has a 
range of its own, and once struck, opens up numberless trains of 
thought. The writer must know them all. The greater the number of 
associations into, which ‘the word enters, the greater its value in a 
piece of writing. This again must come as a surprise to intellectuals 
whose sharpest weapon in dispute is the question: What do you 
mean by that? It is a double-edged weapon: useful in combating 
vagueness, it yet may defeat the use of language itself if it will not 
rest until the linguistic emptiness of mathematical precision is 
reached. Used excessively it destroys All the indefinable and im- 
ponderable agreements upon which any cultured community is 
based. Much of modern philosophising is merely the intellectual 
symptom of the loss of spiritual community. Karl Kraus’s answer 
to the stock question would have been: I mean what I say — and its 
opposite. For the world of the word is round, and teems with 
paradox. It was the German Romantic Novalis who said: ‘Language 
is Delphi.’ To isolate the word in a vacuum is to kill it. Karl Kraus 
is not what textbooks would call a master of language. Rather is he 
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its slave. He has no ‘command of words’, he is at their command, 
avenging their honour upon all who violate them — that is (in his 
time and within the range of the German language) upon nearly all 
who used them in public. Thus this implacable enemy of all phrase- 
ridden traditionalism and nationalism is more deeply steeped in a 
national tradition than any other writer of his time. 


* * * 


When in 1899 he founded Die Fackel his themes seemed trifling to 
a reading public which, through its press, had become accustomed to 
the daily excitements of world politics. Karl Kraus dealt with little 
themes: with the insolence of office, the corruption of language. He.. 
exposed incompatibilities and attacked reviewers of the stage who 
were also playwrights, praising and abusing according to the willing- 
ness or unwillingness of the managers to perform the critic’s own 
plays. He unmasked the sham morality of a society which punished 
as an Offence the prostitution of women, but bestowed high honours 
on men who habitually prostituted their minds and talents to the 
interests of power and finance. As a literary critic he defended the 
autonomous rights of poetry against the erudite insensitivity and 
philological sterility which had monopolised literary judgment in the 
Universities, as well as against the conceited garrulousness and ver- 
bose pretence of the book-reviewers of the journals. As a critic of 
the theatre he fought against the increasing domination of the stage 
by ‘realistic’ actors and producers who sapped great drama of all 
its poetry and passion by performing it with the bored accents of the 
drawing-room, covering up the emptiness of the spirit with the thrills 
and glarnours of elaborate stage effects. ‘In the past’, Karl Kraus 
would say, ‘we had actors who were real, and décor which was of 
cardboard; now the décor is redl and the actor of cardboard.’ 

Soon he began to ‘perform’ himself. First he read his own 
writings in public. Then he included in his programmes the early 
works of Gerhard Hauptmann, and some of the satirical comedies 
of Raimund and Nestroy. He also read poetry: Claudius, Goethe, 
Liliencron. Finally he founded his Theatre of Poetry. The theatre 
of the time abounded with technical innovations, with an inexhaust- 
ible variety of styles of ptoduction and acting; painters, tailors, 
electricians, engineers ruled the stage, collectively conspiring to 
squeeze into insignificance the human individual and the word of the 
poet. Max Reinhardt loosed his demoniac genius for window- 
dressing on a hideously noisy and lamentably ‘architectural’ 
production of Faust in Salzburg (with the heights of life inaudibly 
represented on the third floor and the depths in the basement), and 
oscillated between a pious Salzburg Jedermann season, with the 
chilly blasts of eternity sweeping gold currency into Austria, and his 
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slightly more mundane circus attractions in Berlin. Piscator sent 
Kurfurstendamm-audiences into raptures with his stage displays of 
amazingly well-controlled revolutionary chaos, intermingled with 
grating human voices and chatty machines. Amidst all these orna- 
mental ruins of the stage Karl Kraus’s Theatre of Poetry consisted 
of a platform, a few curtains and a table, and in it was heard the 
voice of one man. There was nothing of the claptrap virtuosity one 
usually associates with such one-man shows. The man who, night 
after night, alone at his writing-desk, was besieged by the noises of 
the spiritual decomposition of his age, which he redeemed through 
his satirical work. lent his voice to the creations of dramatic and 
poetic genius. He read Iphigenie auf Tauris and Pandora by Goethe 
and, again and again, Shakespeare’s tragedies and comedies. 

What his spellbound audiences witnessed was not an impersona- 
tion of different characters. He neither moved about the. stage 
nor gesticulated wildly, nor changed his voice in the manner of the 
ventriloquist. Yet the scene was alive with a multitude of voices, and 
full of genuine dramatic tension. It was as though the gulf had been 
bridged between the dramatic imagination of the poet and the 
inevitable inadequacies of the ‘real life’ of his figures on a real stage. 
Karl Kraus took his listeners to the very centre of poetic creation. 
The characters which he enacted were not meant to produce the 
illusion of reality; they had the reality of the poet’s illusions, Tt was 
easy enough for the audience to distinguish between the many 
dramatis personae; yet they were all creatures of one impulse and one 
passion, and were not wearied by the long journey through the 
emptiness of space that stretches, in our society, from the subtle 
order of artistic creation to the crudity and disorder of public recep- 
tion. His theatre bestowed upon dramatic poetry the privilege which 
any competently performed piece of music enjoys: the directness of 
communication, the freedom from interference by the unwieldiness 
of matter. The infinite variety of word-experience had found their 
authentic interpreter in Karl Kraus, on the highest level of poetic 
beauty as well as in the witches’ cauldron of inferiority which took 
shape in his satirical work. 

Even in the first years of Die Fackel when, to a superficial observer, 
it may have seemed that a brilliant polemical talent had launched 
out against what was merely a typically Austrian form of corruption, 
more perceptive minds already recognized that behind every dwarf 
that Karl Kraus attacked there loomed the shadow of a giant. 
Indeed, it was an Austrian débacle of the spirit, the single incidents 
of which fill his first diatribes. Yet there was no need for him to 
change his satirical method when the domestic scene of discontent 
broadened into a European disaster. Into his language he had 
gathered the storm at a time when his age was still busy sowing wind. 
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But even after the storm had broken over the whole world, his work 
still remained untranslatably Austrian in its idiom, untranslatably 
German in its diction. 

Three elements from heterogeneous sources came together to form 
the character of this son of a wealthy Jewish family from Bohemia, 
and to make him one of the greatest literary personalities of his time: 
the ethical radicalism of an Old Testament prophet, the conservatism 
and the anti-plebeian idiosyncrasies of an Austrian aristocrat from 
before 1848, and that mystical relationship to language which 
characterized some of the German Romantics and enabled them to 
achieve one of the greatest feats in the history of translation —the 
rendering in German of Shakespeare’s dramas. Of these three 
ingredients it is the second which is the most puzzling in a man who 
was regarded as a destructive revolutionary by the majority of his 
conservative, liberal and social-democratic fellow-citizens.. And 
indeed, his conservatism was different from what an age, that knew 
only of ‘political’ decisions, meant by ‘conservative’. For him it was 
' not an ideology. He hated all ideologies. He saw them as what they 
were and are: the intellectual pretence of a spiritually impoverished 
age, the inflated paper currency of the bankruptcy of culture. 

After 1848 ideologies spread in Austria like an infectious disease. 
They emerged from the stagnant waters of discontent which the un- 
finished revolution had left behind. Unrealized political desires 
rationalized themselves into bogus systems of political thought, and 
emotional frustration developed into mental hysteria. Go-getting 
journalists stirred Austrian Urgemiitlichkeit into paroxysms of dis- 
comfort, and the lower strata of Alpine feeblemindedness pushed to 
the surface and became politically conscious. Hungarian pig- 
breeders and Viennese stockbrokers struggled for an intellectual 
articulation of their demands for greater profits. From the ethnical 
hotch-potch of the Sudeten Germans sprang the doctrine of racial 
purity, and racially pure but cosmopolitan Jews became ardent pro- 
pagandists of the Teutonic mythology of Richard Wagner. In a 
pandemonium of Gemiitlichkeit and confused political aspirations, 
where commercial travellers hobnobbed with the spirit, priests with 
corrupt journalists, bankers with saviours of the people and adver- 
tising agents with artists, the last remnants of Austrian culture dis- 
solved. And this culture had proved particularly corruptible. Its 
very generosity and blissful lack of formulated moral convictions, 
its baroque taste for untidiness, its sense of drama and dramatic 
upheaval, and its childlike trust in its own everlastingness, made it 
the more susceptible to the poison of industrialization and com- 
mercialization. A people in whom faith had always had preponder- 
ance over the intellect, embraced enthusiastically political ideologies 
which offered a substitute for the evaporating convictions of religion. 
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In Karl Kraus’s satirical work this dissolute scene of the spirit is 
confronted with the integrity of a tradition and culture which in him 
had preserved itself and retained an amazing vigour. The question 
may be asked what precisely this tradition was, and in what accurate 
historical sense Karl Kraus was justified in denouncing its betrayal 
by the age in which he lived. This type of question seems to have 
become the touchstone of ‘historical precision’ and academic 
sophistication. But the question itself tolls the bell for something 
which, if ever it had been alive, had died in the questioner. And, 
indeed, some of the recent public utterances of historians on the 
existence or non-existence of Western civilization sounded like 
announcements of a Lost Property Office of the spirit, comforting 
its desperate clientéle by seeking to persuade them that their loss is 
purely imaginary. Such questions are, in the face of Karl Kraus’s 
- work, as pathetically irrelevant as the question, What is truth? once 
was in the face of its embodiment. : 

One cannot arrive at a concept of culture or of tradition by adding 
up certain facts or achievements. One cannot define them by singling 
out certain values. Nor can one deny their existence by pointing out 
certain shortcomings of periods claimed as periods of culture, or by 
drawing attention to the ever-present risk and uncertainty, disunity 
and foolishness, wickedness and confusion of human nature. 
Culture and tradition are precisely what is alive in the work of Karl 
Kraus and dead in the society which he attacked. It is the accumu- 
lated religious, ethical and aesthetic experience of a community 
which, in spite of all its complexity, diversity and subtlety, expresses 
itself spontaneously and unmistakably in the conduct, the judg- 
ments, beliefs and creations of men. An age without any sense of 
religious, ethical and aesthetic order has no culture. This does not 
mean that an age of culture has no experience of disorder. On the 
contrary: it is only through the sense of order that disorder can be 
experienced. Ulysses in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida is the 
man of culture. He has that conservative sense of degree and order 
capable of perceiving chaos: 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosom higher than the shores 

And make a sop of all this solid globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead: 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
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Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. 


Any student of history may prove that Ulysses’s sense of degree is 
merely a subjective illusion. He may demonstrate that, at all times, 
strength is the lord of imbecility, and that all sons, if only sufficiently 
rude, strike their fathers dead in one way or another. Yet by proving 
his case he would only show that in him right and wrong have lost 
their names and that, in some ages, imbecility of imagination can 
become the judge of strength of vision. There is hope in an age and 
for an age only so long as there exist in it some individuals who 
within themselves have retained that order of degree, and denounce 
its general loss. It was Kierkegaard who said (and Karl Kraus who 
quoted) that ‘the individual cannot help his age; he can only express 
that it is doomed’. And this is the only way in which he can bring 
help to it. This paradox links the work of Karl Kraus with the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, makes The Last Days of Mankind the 
last Austrian document of European culture, and its author one of 
the last genuine conservative spirits in it. © 

* * * 


The Last Days of Mankind is not a drama in any accepted sense of 
the word. Its book edition has eight hundred pages, and its list of 
characters thirteen. It has no hero, no unity of space, time or action. 
- In time it stretches from 1914 to 1919. It takes place on the battle- 
fields of Europe, in stock exchanges and hospitals, in the offices of 
journals, the lecture-rooms of Universities, the headquarters of 
armies, and again and again in the streets of Vienna. The author 
says in the preface that the drama which, if performed on earth, 
would last for ten evenings, is meant to be enacted in a theatre on 
Mars. ‘Audiences here would not be able to bear it. For it is blood 
of their blood, and its contents are those unreal, unthinkable years, 
out of reach for the wakefulness of mind, inaccessible to any memory 
and preserved only in nightmares — those years when characters from 
an operetta played the tragedy of mankind.’ That is the all-pervading 
theme of this incommensurable satirical work: the discrepancy 
between the stature of the protagonists and the weight and signifi- 
cance of the play which they have succeeded in getting up. 

In 1914 it seemed a typically and exclusively Austrian theme. 
Only in Vienna could it first have forced itself upon a satirical mind. 
With overpowering (and again untranslatable) vis comica Karl 
Kraus’s satires bring out the incongruity between the kindhearted- 
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ness and nonchalance of the inhabitants of that country and the 
‘iron rule’ of war and conquest, between the soft and sentimental 
ring of their dialects and the heroic accents of Nibelungentreue, 
between their excessive admiration for waltz-enchanted soubrettes 
and the worship of the god Mars. And with equal power this writer 
conveys the terror and pity of the creature helplessly caught in a 
tragedy and unable to recognize his own guilt. 

This theme, it seems, has ceased to be a provincial one. I know of 
no other which throws so much light on the particular character of 
our time. We are imbued with the idea that it is greatness and 
strength of personalities which account for dramatic events, achieve- 
ments and catastrophes alike, and that it is in mediocrity that safety 
lies. In that we are the involuntary heirs of the Renaissance and of 
Romanticism. We deplore that a man like Hitler ever came to power. 
But behind our regret may lurk a suspicion that he was a ‘great man’ 
after all; an evil genius, but a genius nevertheless. For we judge by 
the spectacular consequences of his dominion. We have not yet 
grasped the demonic possibilities of mediocrity. We believe that the 
only appropriate partner of Mephisto is a genius. It was Karl Kraus 
who discovered to what satanic heights inferiority may rise. He 
anticipated Hitler long before anyone knew his name. 

Thus, through him, the theme of literature has undergone a 
radical change. In bygone days it was the business of the imagina- 
tion to create within the world of the.senses the image and symbol, 
capable of expressing the wealth of inner experience. It was in art 
that man, dissatisfied with the triviality of everyday existence, found a 
reality more adequate to what he felt to be the truth of his life. 
Today it is different: our task — and difficulty —is rather to find 
within ourselves something big enough to be charged with the 
responsibility for the monstrous dimensions of our external reality. 
In a better age the disaster of the world which we seem to have caused, 
and the still greater destruction which we face, would have been the 
doing of mythological creatures, enemies of mankind, hostile gods 
who tear open the mountains and burn the habitations of men in 
the volcanic fire; of giants, cyclops and sinister magicians who have 
robbed Olympus of its secrets and with them threaten to extinguish 
life. In our uncanny and more enlightened epoch all this is merely 
the result of a conspiracy of sobriety, scientific planning, mediocrity 
and human insignificance. The demonstration of this terrifying in- 
congruousness fills the pages of The Last Days of Mankind. Its 
heroes are troglodytes living in the skyscrapers of history, bar- 
barians having at their disposal all the amenities and high explosives 
of technical progress, fishmongers acting the role of Nelsons, 
ammunition salesmen crossing Rubicons, and hired scribblers 
tapping out on their machines the heroic phrases of the bards. And 
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there are, on the more passive and pathetic side, their victims on 
active service: farm labourers with a few weeks of battle training, 
honest-to-goodness little people with pensionable salaries and paid 
holidays, decent folk whose imagination is unable to grasp even a 
microscopic fragment of the horror which they are commanded to 
inflict upon the world by faithfully serving machines, pulling levers 
and pressing buttons. And the effects are registered by men whose 
imagination is blunted and whose moral judgment is corrupted by 
the insidious poison of journalistic language which has emptied the 
word of all its reality and meaning. 

This is Karl Kraus’s thesis: If our imagination sufficed to visualize 
the reality behind the news columns of one morning paper, this 
reality would not and could not exist. And if one man’s imagination 
were inspired by it and gave expression to it, all the tragedies of 
ancient Greece would dwindle into idyllic sentimentalities before 
such a drama of human corruption and human agony. But such an 
imagination does not exist, and therefore there exists such a reality; 
there exists such a reality, and therefore no such imagination. This 
is the last wonder of the world, and compared to it all the others are 
childrens’ playthings. Man has achieved a technical superiority 
over himself which threatens him with unavoidable disaster. The 
combined employment of technique and *‘man-power’ has got the 
better of the power of his humanity. Between his technical mastery 
(which would-have terrified Prometheus) and his imagination (which 
not even pigmies could eke out to make from it fairy tales for their 
children), he has fixed a gulf spacious enough for Armageddon to 
take place. 

There were in German literature men before, and contemporary 
with, Karl Kraus who had recognized the immense dangers, indeed 
the apocalyptic character, of their age and whose works were 
prompted by this sense of urgency; there were Nietzsche and Stefan 
George. But they were inspired by the experience of their time to 
rise above it and create their timeless works. Karl Kraus, on the 
other hand, inspired, as it were, the raw material of experience which 
his time offered. His method was quotation. He took the material 
of experience as it was: the coffee-house conversation of the journal- 
ists, the stock exchange rendezvous of the racketeers, the fragments 
of talk which struck his ear in the streets of Vienna, the judgments 
of the law courts, the leading articles of the newspapers and the 
chatter of their readers — in fact, all that looks like the triviality of 
daily life — and endowed it with a soul. A contrast-soul, as it were. 
This he achieved not by recasting, shaping, modifying the experience. 
He quoted verbatim. ‘The most improbable deeds which are here 
reported’, he says in the preface to The Last Days of Mankind, 
‘really happened; I have registered only what was done. The most 
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improbable conversations which are here conducted, took place; ex- 
aggerations and inventions are quotations . .. Documents assume a 
living shape, reports come to life as persons, persons die as leading 
articles. The feuilleton is given a mouth to deliver itself as a mono- 
logue; phrases walk on two legs — men kept only one. Inflections of 
voices rush and rustle through our days and grow into the chorus of 
the unholy plot. People who have lived amidst mankind and have 
survived it, the executive organs and spokesmen of an age that has 
no flesh, but blood, no blood, but ink, are reduced to shadows and 
marionettes, that is, to the form befitting their busy sham-existences. 
Cyphers and lemurs, masks of the tragic carnival, have living names 
because this must be so, and because nothing is accidental in this 
time conditioned by chance. This gives nobody the right to regard 
it as a local affair. Even the noises of a Viennese rush-hour are 
directed from a cosmic point.’ He achieves the effect of satire, 
drama, tragedy, not merely by arranging effectively the material of 
experience, but by taking it as it is and transferring it into another 
medium. This procedure resembles an experiment usually performed 
for schoolboys by their physics masters: A little balloon, sealed, but 
not inflated, an inconspicuous shrivelled little object, is put under a 
bell-jar which is then emptied of its content of air. The minute 
quantity of air which had remained in the shrivelled balloon, now, 
in the new medium, suffices to make it into a full-blown globe. The 
material of the balloon has not changed, but its appearance and shape 
are decisively transformed. 

In the work of Karl Kraus something similar takes place. He 
transfers his characters, all these leader-writers and leader-readers, 
shareholders and opinion-makers, war-reporters and truth-dis- 
torters, into a medium the laws of which issue ‘from a cosmic point’. 
And there he shows, on a full-blown: and transparent object, the 
diabolic structure of what before looked merely like innocuous 
mediocrity and banality. Thus his apocalypse has found its appointed 
executors. In the absence of an accepted mythology it is Tom, Dick 
and Harry who charge through the world as apocalyptic horsemen. 

What then is that ‘cosmic point’ with its strange perspective 
which, seemingly distorting all things, yet makes them appear in 
their true significance? It is the point of intersection where nature 
and spirit meet, the crux of the universe and the focal point of the 
soul of a creature made in God’s image. Karl Kraus’s satirical 
work tells the story of the Fall once more in all its fearful actuality. 

Through The Last Days go, as the chorus of the tragedy, two 
figures called The Optimist and The Grumbler. The Grumbler 
is the author himsélf, and by choosing this denigrating name he has 
made ironical use of a title bestowed upon him by some of his 
contemporaries. The Optimist is the reasonable man (and it is 
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important that he is not satirically caricatured, but is throughout the 
Grumbler’s intelligent partner), showing a great deal of common sense, 
psychological understanding, and historical appreciation. He is 
balanced, while the Grumbler is desperate. The Optimist always sees 
both sides of a problem, whereas the Grumbler refuses to learn how to 
squint. The Grumbler speaks in eschatological terms, the,Optimist in 
terms of history. ‘I don’t know what you are talking about, ’ the Optim- 
ist would say, ‘our situation is far from being unique. Life has always 
been precarious; there has always been a crisis.’ ‘Profound, indeed,’ 
the Grumbler would reply, ‘if only I had not the uneasy feeling that 
you use your knowledge as an excuse to behave as though there were 
no crisis at all.” ‘We have lived in illusory and artificial safety up 
till now,’ the Optimist would assert, ‘and what we witness is a return 
to normal.’ ‘No,’ would be the Grumbler’s retort, ‘you have lived 
in illusory and artificial safety, and what J witness is a deadly com- 
plication of abnormality.’ 

The dialectic of these dialogues consists in the perpetual juxta- 
position of psychological understanding and moral experience. Ina 
world abounding with psychological penetration and analytical 
literature, the work of Karl Kraus was of the greatest value for a 
generation lost in a welter of relativities. He who spent hours over 
the decision where to put a comma, would yet be able to decide 
instantly on a moral issue. His moral word was ‘Yes, yes’, or ‘No, 
no’, but. his sentences were complex organisms of the subtlest struc- 
ture. In the moral sphere where most contemporary writers would 
lose their way in a tangle of problems he would see none; but he 
would prove to all of them that they had given too little thought to 
the sound of their words and to the rhythm and syntax of their 
sentences. And what, before everything, he taught those who were 
able to hear him, was the meaning and extent of moral responsibility. 
His unfailing and instinctive response to what are ‘strictly moral’ 
questions was the result of his having pondered over them endlessly 
in ‘strictly amoral’ fields: in the sphere of aesthetics and language. 
Language — the collection of his essays on this subject — is probably 
the profoundest book that exists on style and the use of German. It 
is the work of an artist and moralist, not of a pedant and grammarian. 
There it becomes clear that the ruthlessness of his moral judgment 
springs from the delicate tact and care which he shows in his dealings 
with the ‘crystallized tradition of the spirit of man’. To his im- 
patience with the wrongdoers corresponds his infinite patience with 
language, and to his relentless ethical determination his compassion 
for the maltreated word. He knew what few critics of his time knew: 
that the aesthetic judgment is a moral judgment if it is to be more 
than the diffuse reaction of a vaguely refined sensitivity. For him 
De gustibus non est disputandum was an alarming advertisement of 
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a moral bankruptcy. He saw the connection between maltreated 
- words and the maltreatment of human souls and bodies, and he 
avenged lives by restoring words to their state of integrity, health 
and vigour in which, of their own accord, they could ‘speak to the 
yet unknowing world how these things came about’. Through him 
it is language itself that opens its mouth and speaks to those who use 
it deceitfully: ‘But ye are forgers of lies, ye are all physicians of no 
value.’ 


* * ok 
In one of the dialogues with the Optimist, the Grumbler asserts that 
Germany and Austria were more deeply affected by the corruption 
of the spirit than the West. The corruption of England, for instance, 
could not suffice to produce and maintain a satirist. 


The Grumbler: There is no English satirist. 
The Optimist: Bernard Shaw. 
The Grumbler: Precisely. 


The kind of literary work, commonly called ‘satire’, is rather 
vaguely defined. If, for instance, Heinrich Heine and Bernard Shaw 
are satirists, then one must find a different name for Karl Kraus. 
If, however, he is a satirist — and I believe he is the first European 
satirist since Swift — then Heine is only a jester, and Shaw merely an 
aggressive buffoon. The difference lies in the nature of their negative 
enthusiasm. Is its positive pole love, or intellect? Faith, or an ex- 
pectation? An idea, or an intellectual concept? Is its creation 
therefore the other side of poetry, or of belles-lettres (though they 
may be rhymed as in the case of Heine, or concerned with social 
reforms as in the case of Shaw)? Is the writer of satires a more or 
less brilliant wit thriving on the foolishness of society, or a genius 
whose soul is wounded by the sinfulness of his age? 

Schiller, in his essay Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, 
says of the true satirist that he would have been a great poet had ‘the 
moral perversity of his age not filled his heart with bitterness’. And 
Karl Kraus did write poetry, published in the nine volumes of Worte 
in Versen. If there could be any doubt left about the authenticity of 
his satire, it would be removed by his lyrical utterances. They set 
in relief the works of hate against a background of light. ‘As the 
scope of his satirical work widened and the darkness of its world 
deepened, so his poetic genius gained in simplicity and spontaneity, 
his lyrical work in tenderness and affection. It shows his satire to 
be merely the imploring gesture of a lover who seeks to guard what 
he loves against the evil of the world closing in upon it. He is not a 
‘modern’ poet. His subjects, images, rhymes and rhythms are 
traditional. His poems are about love and hatred, memories of 
childhood and visions of dreams, waterfalls, winter and spring, the 
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green at-a dusty roadside, the eyes of an old beggar-woman, the 
loyalty of.a dog, Le papillon est mort, and Ein toter Tag schlagt seine 
Augen auf... But they are made of a brittler stuff than their tradi- 
tional appearance would suggest. Their material seems purified in 
the purgatory of the satirist’s- experience, and hardened by the 
determination of one who was called to defend what is left of the 
innocence of the world. 
Karl Kraus said of himself: 


- Nicht Gott, nur alles leugn’ ich, was ihn leugnet, 
Und wenn er will, ist alles wunderbar. 


At the end of The Last Days of Mankind the voice of the Lord sounds 
through the silence of a horribly devastated scene. The voice’speaks 
the words attributed to the old Emperor of Austria who died during 
the Great War: Ich habe es nicht gewollt. The satirist Karl Kraus 
brought to life a world whose every breath was a denial of God’s 
designs, and the chaos that decided that His will should not be done. 
The poet Karl Kraus praised the order of a universe in which all is 
well if only He wills it so. It was an Austrian theme with which Karl 
Kraus began. It was the theme of our world with which he ended: 
the faith that lies on the other side of despair. 
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SCIENTIFIC POLITICS 


MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


1 

THIs is a book’, good enough to wish it were better, and profound 
enough to wish it were more lucid. It argues courageously against 
so much that is false but still accepted as incontestably true, and 
consequently is sure to need some defence against the confident 
smiles of the pundits of error; but it requires, also, some defence 
against itself. Its title is unfortunate, its argument at times confused, 
and its style unhappy. Yet, with all its faults, there is so much to 
be learned from it that no intelligent reader will allow himself to be 
put off by its eccentricities. 

The observation from which it begins is the deplorable lack of 
success of modern politics, ‘the failure of our society to understand, 
and to cope with, the political problems which the age poses, espe- 
cially on the international scene’. This, to the theorists who think 
they and their pupils are doing fine and that it is only mischievous 
criticism which prevents them doing even better; will appear a strange 
piece of misobservation. But anyone without a theory to defend 
will find it near enough to the mark. Nevertheless, this does not 
exactly represent the starting-place of Professor Morgenthau’s 
thought. He writes sometimes as if he knew of a golden age in the 
past when European society was strikingly more successful in dealing 
with its political problems than it now appears to be, but what he 
really wants us to understand is something less fanciful. It is, that 
success in politics is unavoidably sporadic and uncertain, something 
which has to be achieved from day to day and is never complete or 
unqualified, and that the aggravated failure of modern politics repre- — 
sents, not necessarily a greater absolute failure, but a failure relatively 
more humiliating because it follows upon a far more extended pro- 
mise of success than any other age has ever been offered. ‘Two 
moods’, he says, ‘determine the attitude of our civilization to the 
social world: confidence in the power of reason, as represented by 
modern science, to solve the social problems of our age, and despair 
at the ever renewed failure of scientific reason to solve them.’ This 
confidence he believes to be misplaced; it is, indeed, the great illusion 
of modern politics. And the despair is now desperate because it does 
not spring from disillusion, but merely from a frustration of hopes 
still entertained. 


1 Hans J. MORGENTHAU: Scientific Man versus Power Politics. Latimer House, 
15s. net. 
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2 

Let us consider first Professor Morgenthau’s characterization of 
the belief. Since the seventeenth century, observation and reflection 
have convinced us that the natural or physical world can be made 
intelligible in terms of generalized forms of behaviour. And even if 
these generalizations are in constant need of revision and restate- 
ment (and even if research and reflection are unable to show why 
these and not other laws should prevail in the physical world), the 
increasing mastery we have over the physical world confirms to some 
extent the accuracy of our understanding of it. The success which 
has attended this attempt to understand the world of nature led to 
the supposition that the social world, the world of human activity 
and suffering, could be understood in precisely the same manner, 
and that (on the basis of this understanding) it could be mastered and 
controlled. And since the voices raised in criticism of this supposition 
wete neither loud nor very firm, it was not long before the hypo- 
thesis became a hope, the hope a faith, and the faith a philosophy. 

Professor Morgenthau holds that this belief may be described, 
alternatively, as the belief that scientific understanding is able to 
comprehend and, at least potentially, to solve all social problems (a 
belief which he calls ‘scientism’), or as the belief that the social 
world is susceptible of understanding and control by ‘reason’ or 
‘the rational faculties of man’ (a belief which he calls ‘rationalism’). 
And the project which sprang from this belief he describes, alterna- 
tively, as ‘science of politics’, or as ‘rational politics’. 

There is no doubt that some such belief as this has long been 
entertained by European writers and that it has even become the 
common assumption of most of our political activity. But 1 am by 
no means certain that Professor Morgenthau has provided us with 
an accurate description of it. I think, first of all, that it is an over- 


simplification of the situation to see it as European society led by | 


the successes of scientific inquiry to embrace a belief in the omni- 
competence of the scientific understanding. It is irue that this is how 
it has appeared to many of the progenitors of a ‘science of society’. 
But the pursuit of scientific inquiry and the theory of scientific 
inquiry called ‘scientism’ are not the same thing. Indeed, the second 
is a corruption of the first; ‘scientism’ is a superstition about scien- 
tific inquiry. And this difference is obscured when Professor Morgen- 
thau attributes to ‘scientism’ the achievements of scientific inquiry 
about the physical world, and to scientific inquiry the role of having 
misled the world with regard to its own character. The belief, real 
and influential enough in the modern world, which Professor Mor- 
genthau wants to bring before us is not the faith that the natural 
scientist has in his own methods of inquiry, nor even the belief (in 
J. S. Mill’s words) that ‘the methods of physical science are the 
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proper models for political’, but the belief that the problems of 
practical politics are, in the strict sense, scientific problems. And it is 
unfortunate that he often obscures his object by injudicious attacks 
upon scientific inquiry itself. 

A parallel defect appears in his description of the belief he has in 
mind as the belief that the social world is susceptible of being under- 
stood by human reason and controlled according to the deliverances 
of human reason. What he really has in mind is not this, but a belief 
about the nature and scope of rational understanding which, on the 
one hand, confines it to the promulgation of abstract general pro- 
positions and, on the other hand, extends its relevance to the whole . 
of human life — a doctrine which may be called ‘rationalism’. And | 
there is as much difference between rational inquity and ‘rationalism’ 
as there is between scientific inquiry and ‘scientism’, and it is a 
difference of the same kind. Mcreover, it is important that a writer 
who wishes to contest the excessive claims of ‘rationalism’ should 
observe the difference, because if he fails to do so ‘he will not only 
be liable to self-contradiction (for his argument will itself be nothing 
if it is not rational), but also he will make himself appear the advocate 
of irrationality, which is going further than he either needs or intends 
to go. 

I have said that Professor Morgenthau really means to oppose, 
not scientific inquiry, but ‘scientism’ in politics, and not rationality, 


but ‘rationalism’ in politics, not merely because I think he ought to 
mean this, bu: because (in spite of the frequent confusion of his 
argument) there is plenty in his book to’show that he can recognize 
these differences. What he has failed to do is to make his reader 
appreciate them at every turn in his argument, and we leave him 
with the impression that he has not detected the root of rationalism 
in politics. 


a 


He is on firmer ground when he turns from the characterization 
of the belief to the task of illustrating the appearance of the belief 
in the teachings of politicians and writers on politics. He shows 
convincingly that the ground and presupposition of all those beliefs 
and projects which are comprehensively and generally known as 
‘liberalism’ are rationalism and scientism. Of course liberalism has 
to share these presuppositions with other systems of political thought 
but liberalism remains the most complete expression of these doc- 
trines. This project of a science of politics is, indeed, the common 
ground of all that is most characteristic of modern politics. It is the 
common ground of both the achievements and the failures of modern 
politics, because it is the project which determines what is attempted. 
The belief that politics, at their best, are the science of the arrange- 
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ment and improvement of human societies in accordance with certain 
abstract ideals which are taken to be absolute in value and universal 
in application, the belief that the problems of the organization of a 
society are scientific problems (that political conflict can be resolved 
into scientific controversy), the belief that politics are (or should be) 
‘social engineering’ — these have been the main (though not ex- 
clusive) inspiration of political activity in Western Europe for the 
last two hundred years. They have inspired many great achieve- 
ments: the supersession of violence by co-operative endeavour in 
many fields of human activity, and the whole movement for social 
and educational reform. And, not less surely, they have given us the 
ideas and ideals which determine our present political enterprises: 
that economics can and should replace politics, that the ideal of 
government is the administration of things and not the government 
of people, that the solution of every social and political problem lies 
in the discovery of an administrative technique, that all crime is a 
disease for which a cure can be found, that the risks and uncertainties 
of both political and commercial bargaining can be replaced by the 
certainty of rational calculation, that (in short) it is only our ignor- 
ance of the universal causes of human activity which stands between 
us and a society incomparably better ordered, more just and more 
prosperous than any human society that has yet existed. Perhaps 
it is in the sphere of international relationships that the project of a 
science of politics has made itself most clear. ‘After rationalist 
philosophy, in its liberal manifestation, had passed successfully its 
domestic trial, the general idea of extending those same principles 
to the international field was transformed into a concrete political 
programme to be put to the test of actual realization.’ From Grotius 
to the United Nations a continuous attempt has been made to 
demonstrate Bentham’s proposition that ‘nations are associates not 
rivals in the grand social enterprise’, and to elaborate the principles 
of a science of peace. And Professor Morgenthau is an acute, if at 
times one-sided and inconsequent, guide for anyone wishing to 
follow the trail of this enterprise: he does not distinguish real moral 
achievements (such as they are) from rationalist aspirations and 
projects, but he knows an illusion when he sees one. 

Now, before we go on to consider the reasons Professor Morgen- 
thau gives for believing that the faith that has inspired this project 
of a science of politics is illusory, there are two further points to be 
considered with regard to his account of the nature of this faith and 
its manifestations. First, the reader will be disappointed if he looks 
in his essay for a genuinely historical account of the manifestations 
of this faith: Professor Morgenthau is, in fact, no historian. The 
historical springs of the faith remain a mystery, and the circumstances 
of its appearance and propagation are never properly considered. 
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We are left with what appears to be a remarkable and unaccountable 
aberration of the human mind. This is unfortunate, because, while 
the faith has been detected and examined by other writers, what we 
are waiting for is a genuinely historica] account of the circumstances 
of its emergence. And secondly, Professor Morgenthau’s uncertain ) 
grasp of the root principles of the rationalist faith are revealed in 
his treatment of Fascism. This he identifies as a reaction against the 
prevailing enterprise, a rejection of rationalism and liberalism, and 
for no better reason than because this is what its prophets repre- 
sented it as, and because of the anti-rational strain in its doctrines. 
Fascism tout court is, of course, something that exists only in the 
mind of the doctrinaire communist; it is an idol of propaganda. But 
if by Fascism is meant the lately defeated regime in Germany, then 
it may be observed that it répresented anything but a reaction against 
rationalist politics. The so-called ‘liberal’ beliefs and practices which 
it rejected are precisely those which conflict with the characteristic 
liberal project of a science of politics, and are, indeed, not liberal 
at all, but of a far more ancient lineage in European politics. What 
Fascism rejected was something which Germany and the continent 
generally enjoyed only fitfully and never understood, the institutions 
and values of parliamentary government; what it represented was 
something that Germany and the continent understood very well — . 
rationalistic politics. However, it is a mistake to get oneself involved 


in an argument about the nature of German Fascism, because it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish between those beliefs and 
practices which were designed ad hoc to promote victory in a pro- 
jected war against the rest of the world, and those which may have 
a less purely temporary significance. 


4 

The faith stands before us with tolerable distinctness, the faith in 
a science of politics, the enterprise of converting politics into ‘social 
engineering’. Professor Morgenthau believes this faith to be an 
illusion. And further, he believes that our present lack of success in 
politics springs from a preoccupation with this misleading enterprise. 
What are his reasons? 

He has three main lines of argument, not all equally cogent. The 
first, and the strongest, is, briefly, that the faith assumes the social 
world to be ‘susceptible to rational control conceived after the model 
of the natural sciences, while the experiences, domestic and inter- 
national, of the age contradict this assumption’. That is, rationalistic 
politics cannot help failing because ‘it has misconstrued the nature of 
politics and political action altogether’. 

This argument is, I think, most effective while it remains at what 
may be called an informal level. Without asserting that human 
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beings are basically and metaphysically selfish, Professor Morgen- 
thau observes (as others have observed before him) that egoism is a 
characteristic of human behaviour, and that egoism involves a desire 
for power and the exercise of power over other human beings. The 
faith he is considering assumes that this egoism is a potentially wast- 
ing defect in human nature, the eradication of which is within the 
competence of scientific knowledge properly applied; but the whole 
of human experience goes to show that this is, in fact, an illusion. 
There is no evidence at all that greater knowledge of the causes of 
human actions itself leads to less egoistical behaviour. On the con- 
trary, such knowledge when it is at the disposal of a supreme egoist 
merely gives him a greater opportunity of exercising his egoistic 
intentions more successfully. And further, Professor Morgenthau 
suggests, the failure of the politics which spring from this faith is 
due to the manner in which they convert- political, realities into 
generalized abstractions — a war to end all wars, in place of a war 
to defeat a recognizable mischief; a classless society as the solution for 
all internal discord; national self-determination, a just distribution 
of raw materials, the four freedoms, the establishment of complete 
commercial interdependence among nations, or universal socialism, 
as the ground of universal peace. In short, the failure of this form of 
politics is the failure that can be forecast for all ideological politics. 
The purposes pursued and the enterprises embarked upon under the 
inspiration of this faith are bound, by their abstractness, generality 
and claim to absolute and permanent validity, to be rigid and conse- 
quently to be (or to become in the course of time) out of touch with 
concrete, specific realities of any political occasion. 
But Professor Morgenthau’s argument is not concerned with the 
mere fact of failure. What he proposes to show is not merely that 
this faith has failed to produce the works claimed to belong to it, 
but to show that this failure is inherent in the faith itself: a science 
of politics is self-contradictory. 
_ The reader must be left to discover for himself the whole detail 

of the argument. It is central to the book, and it owes something to 
both Augustine and Hobbes: since the faith which is being con- 
demned is the modern successor to that of Pelagius, the argument 


which exposes it is a new anti-pelagianism. But, briefly, it runs as ° 


follows: ‘Whatever man does or intends to do emanates from himself 
and refers again to himself. . . All action, on the other hand, bears 
positively and negatively upon others . . . [But] if the connectedness 
of the self with others through his action is inevitable, the moral 
conflict between self and others is no less inevitable.’ For, every 
man has a moral obligation to act unselfishly, an obligation which, 
however, he cannot fulfil without preserving at least that degree of 
selfishness in his life which is required to maintain himself as an 
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individual capable of performing unselfish acts. ‘Once the very logic 
of the ethics of unselfishness has thus put its stamp of approval on 
selfishness, individual egoisms, all equally legitimate, confront each 
other; and the war of every man against every man is on. There are 
two reasons why the egotism of one must come into conflict with the 
egotism of the other. What the one wants for himself, the other 
already possesses or wants too. Struggle and competition ensue. 
Finding that all his relations with his fellow-men contain at least the 
germs of such conflicts of interest, man can no longer seek the good- 
ness of his intentions in the almost complete absence of selfishness 
and of the concomitant harm to others but only in the limitations 
which conscience puts upon the drive towards evil. Man cannot hope 
to be good but must be content with being not too evil. 

‘The other root of conflict and concomitant evil stems from the 
animus dominandi, the desire for power. This lust for power manifests 
itself as the desire to maintain the range of one’s Own person with 
regard to others, to increase it, or to demonstrate it. In whatever 
disguises it may appear, its ultimate essence and aim is in one of these 
particular references of one person to others. Centred as it is upon 
the person of the actor in relation to others, the desire for power is 
closely related to the selfishness of which we have spoken, but it is 
not identical with it. For the typical goals of selfishness, such as food, 
shelter, security, and the means by which they are obtained, such as 
money, jobs, marriage and the like, have an objective relationship to 
the vital needs of the individual; their attainment offers the best 
chances for survival under the particular natural and social con- 
ditions under which the individual lives. 

‘The desire for power, on the other hand, concerns itself not with 
the individual’s survival but with his position among his fellows once 
his survival has been secured. Consequently, the selfishness of man 
has limits; his will to power has none. For while a man’s vital 
needs are capable of satisfaction, his lust for power would be satisfied 
only if the last man became an object of his domination, there being 
nobody above or beside him, that is, if he became like God.’ 

This limitless lust for power is the evil spring of all human activity, 
and conséquently of that form of human activity called politics. 
Politics is merely one of the spheres in which the human animus 
dominandi expresses itself. ‘The evil that corrupts political action is 
the same evil that corrupts all action, but the corruption of political 
action is indeed the paradigm and the prototype of all possible cor- 
ruption. The distinction between private and political action is not 
one between innocence and guilt, morality and immorality, goodness 
and evil, but lies in the degree alone in which the two types of action 
deviate from the ethical norm.’ 

Now, the assumption of rationalism is that the conflict which 
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springs from the human animus dominandi can be resolved, and the 
animus itself expelled; and that what is required for the’salvation of 
mankind is nothing more than the exercise of human reason. And 
the assumption of rationalism in politics is that, by the exercise of 
human skill (in the form of social engineering), the animus dominandi 
characteristics of politics can, similarly, be resolved, and the animus 
exorcised. But this, if we have followed Professor Morgenthau’s 
argument, is absurd; the animus is inherent in the nature of man and 
human activity and nothing whatever can abolish it. In short, the 
enterprise of a science of politics rests upon a radical error with 
regard to the nature of political activity. The human race lacks what 
would be required to abolish ‘power politics’; and all that distin- 
guishes ‘scientific man’ is his illusion of possessing what is wanting 
to the human race. : 

I do not propose to offer any criticism of this argument. Its main 
principles belong to a tradition of European thought many centuries 
old; and, if it is no more, it is at least a cogent criticism of the 
neo-pelagian assumptions of ‘scientism’. 

The two other arguments with which Professor Morgenthau sup- 
ports his view that the prevailing faith in the possibility of a science 
of politics is illusory, are less well-considered. They are both un- 
convincing because they rest respectively upon a confusion between 
scientific inquiry and ‘scientism’, and between rationality and 
‘rationalism’. The difficulty of applying the methods of scientific 
inquiry to human society, the impossibility of properly controlled 
experiment, the intractability of the material, and the disappointingly 
slow progress of the inquirers —allthisand much like it we have heard 
before, and the best that can be said of it is that itis wholly irrelevant. 
And the attempt to discredit a science of society by an appeal to the 
plausible eccentricities of Eddington’s theory of scientific knowledge 
is equally ill-considered. There is so much to be said in criticism of a 
science of politics, and Professor Morgenthau has said so much of it, 
that it is disappointing to find his argument straying in so unprofitable 
a direction. Sociologists are sensitive to criticism of their methods of 
inquiry, but they have, rightly, long ago ceased to be disturbed by 
this sort of criticism. 

And when he turns to show that rationalist politics must fail 
because man is, in part, irrational, the possessor of ‘irrational 
faculties’, ‘emotional interests and impulses’, Professor Morgenthau 
is guilty of a similar mis-statement of his own position. And it is a 
dangerous mis-statement, because it makes him appear the opponent 
of reason, whereas he is only the opponent of rationalism. The idea 
that human behaviour cannot be reduced to the interaction of the 
abstractions-of rationalism is confused with the idea that there are 
areas of human behaviour inherently impervious to rational analysis, 
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and the confusion is fatal to the argument. It is most important that. 
the line of reflection which Professor Morgenthau is pursuing, per- 
haps the most profitable in political thought at the present time, 
should not be confused with the mysticism of the higher nonsense, 
because, in fact, they have nothing in common. 


5 


To distinguish the character of rationalism in politics and to show 
that ‘the idea of ‘‘social engineering’’, by over-simplifying and ‘dis- 
torting the relation between reason and the social world, holds out a 
hope for a solution of social problems which is bound to be dis- 
appointed over and over again’, is the main theme of Professor 
Morgenthau’s essay. But he offers, also, some indication of the 
kind of politics which he would expect to succeed where rationalism 
fails. And here again his perception is more acute than his argument. 
In principle, of course, the politics which will succeed will be politics » 
adjusted to human nature and especially to the permanent (but not 
exclusive) egoism of human behaviour. The enterprise of these 
politics will be to make use of the strongest, and not merely the 
highest, human impulses in a continuous attempt to correct ascer- 
tainable mischiefs and to suppress actual malpractices in society, 
but without turning either the mischiefs or their cure into abstract 
principles, and without being led away by the illusory project of 
establishing permanent justice in the world. For such a view, politics 
is the art of the statesman (the art of choosing the least evil of the 
available courses of action), and is not the rationalism of the social 
engineer, the supposed science of perfecting human society: the 
distinction is that which Disraeli indicated when he said, ‘My objec- 
tion to Liberalism is this, that it is the introduction into the practical 
business of life of the highest kind — namely politics — of philosophi- 
cal ideas instead of political principles’. Politics is the art of the 
morally and physically possible; and the practice of this art will, in 
fact, bring more (and more lasting) benefit to mankind than the pur- 
suit of the enterprise of perfection. But when Professor Morgenthau 
begins to elaborate an argument to support the general principles of 
what I should call rational (though not rationalist) politics, he is less 
convincing. First, he directs our attention to a ‘pre-rationa] 
in European history, and to the ‘pre-rationalist tradition’ Of 25y1 
pean political thinking. That there is a non-rationalist traditign i is, 
of course, certain, but it did not suddenly come to an end with the 
appearance-of modern rationalism; and the hint of a past golden age 
of true and successful politics is certainly fanciful. Secondly, he says 
nothing about the art of statesmanship except that it involves ‘a 
knowledge of a different and a higher order’ than that which belongs 
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to the social engineer, and the use of ‘higher faculties of mind’. This 
comes pretty close to the higher nonsense, which we should avoid if 
we can. What, of course, the statesman requires is nothing higher 
than the ordinary ‘faculties’ and ordinary knowledge that everyone 
(even the convinced rationalist) uses every day in the conduct of his 
life and in his relations with other men. The vice of the rationalist 
is not a denial of ‘higher faculties’, but a misapprehension about the 
quite ordinary faculties which he and the rest of mankind constantly 
call upon. And thirdly, Professor Morgenthau suggests that the 
statesman should be aware of the ‘tragic sense of life’, of ‘the un- 
resolved discord, contradictions and conflicts which are inherent in 
the nature of things and which human reason is powerless to, solve’ — 
a tragic sense which the social scientist lacks. This is all very well; 
we know what he is trying to say, but it is an unfortunate way of 
expressing it. Human life is not ‘tragic’, either in part or as a whole; 
tragedy belongs to art, not to life. And further, the situation he 
describes — the imperfectibility of man — is not tragic, nor even a 
predicament, unless and until it is contrasted with a human nature 
susceptible of a’ perfection which is in fact foreign to its character, 
and rationalism rears its ugly head once more in any argument which 
assumes or asserts this contrast. To children and to romantic women, 
_ but to no one else, it may appear ‘tragic’ that we cannot enjoy spring 
° without winter, eternal youth, and passion always at the height of 
its beginning, And only a rationalistic reformer will confuse the im- 
perfections which can be remedied with the so-called imperfection 
which cannot, and will think of the irremovability of the latter as a 
tragedy. The rest of us know that no rationalistic justice (with its 
project of approximating people to things), and no possible degree 
of human prosperity, can ever remove mercy and charity from their 
place of first importance in the relations of human beings, and know 
also that this situation cannot properly be considered either imperfect 
or a tragedy. 


6 


There remains one more point of importance to be considered. 
Professor Morgenthau identifies this project.of scientific politics with 
‘liberalism’. And he says that among the institutions by means of 
which liberalism promoted this enterprise were ‘popularly elected 
parliaments which would subject apparently conflicting views and 
interests to the test of reason through intelligent discussion’. But 
he observes also that the pundits of a science of politics have never 
been able to find more than a secondary place (perhaps no place at 
all) for parliamentary institutions. And he quotes Lester Ward, one 
of the apostles of sociology, as follows: ‘Legislative bodies will 
doubtless need to be maintained, and every newlaw should be finally 
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adopted by a vote of such bodies, but more and more this will be- 
come a merely formal way of putting the final sanction of society on 
decisions that have been carefully worked out in what may be called 
the sociological laboratory. Legislation will consist in a series of 
exhaustive experiments on the part of true scientific sociologists and 
sociological inventors working on problems of social physics from 
the practical point of view. It will undertake to solve not only ques- 
tions of general interest to the State . . . but questions of social 
improvement, the amelioration of the condition of all the people, the 
removal of whatever privations may still remain, and the adoption 
of means to the positive increase of the social welfare, in short the 
organization of human happiness.’ 

Now, there is little evidence that Professor Morgenthau has giver? 
any thought to these apparently opposed elements in the enterprise 
of a science of politics, which is both surprising and disappointing: 
surprising, because it is on his own reading of history that the 
opposition appears to be within fiberalism itself; disappointing, 
because if he had reflected upon it he might have seen the true state 
of affairs, which 1s, that parliamentary government and rationalist 
politics do not belong to the same tradition and do not, in fact, go 
together. Professor Morgenthau, in common with many Americans 
and almost all continental writers, believes erroneously that parlia- 
mentary institutions were the offspring of rationalist politics. This _ 
is, perhaps, an excusable error, because in America and on the 
Continent of Europe parliamentary institutions were in fact coeval 

‘with the full flood of rationalistic politics, and because the proper 
antidote to this error is a knowledge of the only history that matters 
in this connection, the history of England. But the same illusion is 
entertained, less excusably, by Englishmen when they speak of ‘demo- 
cratic planning’; rationalist planning may, they think, be ‘democratic’ 
because they believe (not from the history and experience of their own 
society but on the word of a set of ignorant foreigners) that ‘demo- 
cracy’ and scieptific politics sprang from the same root. The truth 
is, however, that the institutions of parliamentary government sprang 
from the least rationalistic period of our politics, from the Middle 
Ages, and (despite the cloud of false theory with which recent cen- 
turies have enveloped them) were connected, not with the promotion 
of a rationalist order of society, but (in conjunction with the com- 
mon law) with the limitation of the exercise of political power and 
the opposition to tyranny in whatever form it appeared. The 
root of so-called ‘democratic’ theory is not rationalist optimism 
about the perfectibility of human society, but scepticism about the 
possibility of such perfection and the determination not to allow 
human life to be perverted by the tyranny of a person or fixed by the 
tyranny of an idea. And the failure to detect and to elucidate the 
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radical opposition of parliamentary institutions and the values they 
represent to rationalist politics is one more piece of evidence of the 
danger of a system of education in which boys and girls grind out 
their little lessons in civics (as they used, more profitably, to grind out 
their Latin grammar) instead of acquiring, from the actual history 
of their society, some insight into their own political tradition. 
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SPAIN: REFLECTIONS 
KENNETH BRADSHAW 


‘Toute nation a le gouvernement qu’elle mérite’ — JOSEPH DE 
MAISTRE 


THE war of 1898 between Spain and the United States ended — for 
Spaniards — in an ocean of disillusionment. The Philippines, Cuba 
and Puerto Rico had gone — and with them, the epoch of adventure 
and Empire. At a stroke world horizons had narrowed to national 
frontiers; without warning, the country had been thrown back upon 
itself. So the new century brought in years of economic and intellec- 
tual stock-taking and much was gained from the concentration of 
effort and vision. In every branch of commerce and industry an 
unusually vital and rapid development took place and was only 
terminated by the outbreak of the first world war. Intellectually, 
Spanish writers were likewise thrown back on purely Spanish 
resources, and a group of writers, known as the Generation of 798, 
undertook the exacting task of self-analysis and self-criticism; and, 
as whenever in a spirit of chastened pride men return to an honest 
investigation of first principles, this proved to be a fertile period of 
intellectual endeavour and achievement. 

Of this group of writers Angel Ganivet was first in the field, and 
is, perhaps, primary to an understanding of his country’s special 
problems. His story is easily told. Born of working-class parents in 
1865, he was educated in his native city of Granada, graduating in 
the faculty of Philosophy and Letters. In 1892, after a period at the 
Central University in Madrid, he entered the Consular Service, being 
sent successively to Antwerp, Helsingfors and Riga, where in tragic 
circumstances at the age of only thirty-three he took his own life. 
His most influential work’ was published in 1896 and so calls in 
question the strict accuracy of the term ‘the Generation of °98’; 
yet, by its publication, he became with Unamuno and Costa a leader 
in the effort to diagnose Spain’s malady and prescribe medicines 
for her recovery. He was well equipped for the task no less by his 
intellectual gifts than by his official position: atthough outside Spain, 
his vision was not blurred by the false perspective of the exile or 
emigré, for his daily routine brought him constantly into touch with 
his country’s affairs and interests. Yet he could survey his field of 
inquiry with detachment and, though the ‘Idearium Espanol’ is a 
work of deep feéling, it is cool and serene beside the pullulating 
polemics of Costa. 


1 ANGEL GANIVET: Spain: An Interpretation. 
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The spirit of these eminent writers was one of disillusionmeni, 
disappointment and rebellion. They reflected the mood of a nation 
which had done with the pseudo-democracy of the age of Canovas 
which, by its cynical unreadiness, had flung away the last of a golden 
inheritance. Is it surprising, then, that in restoring confidence and 
faith in ‘las cosas espafioles’, their starting-point should have been 
an imperishable asset — the character of the Spaniard himself? 

The Spaniard is gifted with a sense of personality and indepen- 
dence more highly developed than anywhere else in Europe. No- 
where perhaps does one find a society in which human relationships 
— irrespective of.any class structure — are based to such an extent 
upon mutual respect and upon what is due to the dignity of human 
nature. George Borrow travelling in Spain just over a century ago 
never failed to castigate the bigotries and prejudices which — 
according to his lights — he discovered in Spain and her history; but 
he noted ‘that it is one of the few countries in Europe where poverty 
is not treated with contempt and the wealthy are not blindly idol- 
ised’. Today the highest and the lowest in the social scale still 
commune with perfect ease in the knowledge that the respect paid 
by one to the other is itself the root of his claim to that respect. 

We can study the manifestations of this strident individuality in 
every facet of Spanish life. Ganivet has some profound remarks 
about its relation to the Law. He describes as a typically Spanish 
witness, the peasant who came to him and said, ‘You are a lawyer: 
will you tell me what is the penalty for a man who has done such and 
such a thing in such and such a way? I have been summoned as a 
witness and do not want to act blindly without knowing if I am doing 
right or wrong.’ In other words he proposed to give evidence, not 
upon what he knew, but what he was instructed would lead to the 
imposition of the penalty which he considered just. A man’s moral 
sense and the laws of his state are never coterminous though ideally 
they would be complementary. Dicey long ago taught that law 
would be ineffective if it conflicted with the moral sense of its 
subjects — or, at any rate, of too many of them. But in Spain the 
laws bridle the subject little, because his moral sense transcends the 
law as the arbiter of conduct, and he will not abdicate it in favour 
of a tribunal even of proven integrity. 

Perhaps this difference is emphasised by the fact that law in Spain 
retains as its basis the Roman idea of force, whereas a Spaniard’s 
moral sense is fed by the Christian ideals of love and mercy; so that 
there is, in any case, a conflict between the codes themselves 
and the spirit of obedience and co-operation brought to them. This 
strongly personal sense of rightness goes far to explain the Spaniard’s 
attitude towards his government. If one cannot say that a Spaniard’s 
greatest enemy is the government in power, it is certainly true that 
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he holds in contempt an authority set to rule him; and when he feels 
inclined, he will throw off the yoke with the gayest nonchalance. 
Revolutions in Europe —for example thé French Revolution of 
1789, the English Revolutions of 1642 and. 1689, the ‘Bismarckian’ 
Revolution, the Russian Revolution of 1917 — have generally been 
centripetal in character; their result has been to strengthen the unity 
of the country by producing a more potent instrument of central 
government. In Spain, from the time of the repulse which the 
Basques claim to have inflicted upon Charlemagne in the pass of 
Roncesvalles to prevent their incorporation in his empire, down to 
our own days, revolutions have been centrifugal and separatist in 
character, interspersed with military ‘pronunciamientos’ directed to 
‘restoring order’. The most typically Spanish representation of the 
Left Wing is not socialism or communism with their emphasis upon 
‘State ownership and central control, but anarchism with the com- 
plete destruction of the State as its ultimate purpose. Civic virtues 
such as unity, co-operation, patriotism are apparent only when 
evoked by the offensive actions of some external power; then they 
are found in a veritable frenzy.. That is why all the great popular 
movements in Spanish history have been directed against one foreign 
body or another — the Moors, the Jews, the Jesuits, the French, 
and perhaps even the United Nations. The presence of large num- 
bers. of foreigners on both sides during the Civil War 1936-39 may 
partly explain the ferocity with which it was fought. 

Sr. de Madariaga has caught the essence of the separatist nature 
of Spaniards in a sensitive word picture: ‘While balanced nations 
like England and Switzerland -‘may be compared with well-cemented 
granite walls, Germany is clay and Spain is a heap of rough-hewn 
granite rocks, touching each other at as few points as possible and 
hurting each other as much as possible to the square inch of contact.’ 
What protective tegument can the Spaniard oppose to this constant 
friction? Ganivet finds the answer in a fatalistic attitude to life 
which he traces back to the pagan Stoicism of Seneca. It is indeed 
significant that, whereas in the Augustan Age, Rome found her 
writers in Italy, in the Silver Age they should, have been furnished 
principally from Spain; nor is it mere coincidence that the most 
prominent — the younger Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, Lucan of Cor- 
dova — should have evolved a stoical philosophy. It is characteristic- 
ally Spanish and later it blended easily and naturally with Spanish 
Catholicism, to which it is, in a sense, complementary. It is ever 
present in Spanish literature, imparting always a flavour of sadness 
even to the most comic characters and ‘situations. In Cervantes’s 
masterpiece we find portrayed two prototypes of Spanish stoic: Don 
Quixote, looking always to some distant horizon and impervious to 
the sufferings which he must endure on the road to it; and Sancho 

Cc 
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Panza, cheerful, good-humoured, infinitely patient, countering the 
‘whips and scorns of ‘time’ with a laugh, .or a joke or a proverb. It 
appears in the tragic novels of Benito Pérez Galdés, notably in 
Gloria where two lovers struggling vainly against the compulsion of 
hostile religious environments suffer even unto death, though not 
without a sense of ultimate consolation. Itis evident in contemporary 
satirists like Sr. Fernandez-Florez, whose wittiest shafts — for 
example, against the law and administration’ — are winged, for his 
Spanish readers, with the melancholy reflection that.they are not 
caricatures at all but accurate —if fantastic — descriptions of the 
venality and corruption whose consequences have to be endured 
every day. If English phlegm has. been nurtured — inter alia — by 
relatively sound government, Spanish stoicism has been often forged 
and tested by the incompetence of rulers. 

But in Ganivet’s view the malady from which Spaniards were 
suffering was ‘aboulia’, a Greek word signifying lack of will-power, 
or a certain weakness of fibre. Many years before Galdés had cried 
out through one of his characters: ‘Idleness! that is the national 
idiosyncrasy; I might almost say, the national genius. Idleness, I say, 
your name is Spain.’* Perhaps ‘aboulia’ goes deeper than mere 
laziness. The springs of Spanish activity once bent to a European 
ambition. They became worn out through excessive use and, 
latterly, corroded by inertia. Now they jerk forward without aim or 
thrust. As with Spain, so with her people. Enthusiasm for charting 
new fields of activity, disinclination to exert the will and cultivate 
them, projects of great promise seldom fulfilled, eagerness to begin 
a task, reluctance to finish it, these are qualities well known to the 
student of Spanish affairs, nowhere more neatly summed up than 
in the Italian proverb — ‘Mi venga la morte di Spagna’, ‘May death 
come to me from Spain’, for then it will certainly be long in coming. 

The task of governing twenty-six million such people is plainly no 
light one. History proclaims the difficulties which have been 
experienced. During the nineteenth century Spain suffered no 
less than twenty-one ‘pronunciamientos’. and three civil wars. 
Since the first world war she has witnessed the overthrow of 
a ‘Liberal’ constitution, two spells of dictatorship interspersed with 
a Republic of which Sr. de Madariaga writes that there were no less 
than thirty-three ministries, that the constitution was superseded for 
all save a single year by a Law of Public Safety, which abrogated 
every personal liberty, and that latterly in the hands of extremists 
of both Right and Left, open anarchy, destruction and massacre 
supervened. Since the Peninsular War, in fact, Spain can only show 
one period of stable government —for a generation after the 


* For example, in Los que no fuimos a la guerra (1941). 
* La familia de Leon Roch. 
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Restoration of Alfonso XII (1874)— under the capable stage- 
management of Canovas and Sagasta, two politicians whose methods 
would scarcely have been applauded by the most pragmatic exponent 
of democracy and who did more than anyone to degrade for 
Spaniards the whole business and machinery of representative 
government. 

_ It was, however, a Spaniard, Donosa Cortes, who constructed a 
political philosophy on the text of de Maistre, that ‘every country has 
the government it deserves’; and even well-wishers of Spain have not 
been slow to prescribe the strong hand of a dictator as the only govern- 
ment fitting to her character and temperament. George Borrow likened 
her to a perverse mule, a regular jade with a devil in her body which, ” 
unless struck hard between the ears with a halter at the first sign of 
tantrums, would assuredly throw the kindest master and trample 
him ungratefully in the dust. Once tamed, she would behave with 
the utmost gentleness and propriety — until she obtained a new 
master, when the same tricks would begin again. It is worth recalling 
Borrow’s ideas because the most enlightened English opinion has 
always recognised — though the recognition may have been out of 
fashion at the time — that certain forms of government, though dis- 
tasteful to an Englishman, may be suitable to other countries. 

It is certainly open to question whether a viable representative 
government is practicable in Spain today. Rousseau, in explaining his 
idea of the General Will, defines it as ‘a moral and collective body 
from which a community draws its unity, its common identity, its 
life and its will’. He underlines the fact that a political unit is forged 
not by the number of individuals that compose it, but by the common 
interest that unites them. In other words, there must be amonga people 
underlying agreement upon the ends and purposes of government, 
whether they are overtly crystallised in a formal declaration of liberties 
—asin the United States — or covertly embedded in century-old custom 
and usage — as in the case of Great Britain. Can any such common 
denominator be discovered in twentieth-century Spain? Renan, in a 
piquant phrase, said that a nation is by the very act of existence ‘a 
daily plebiscite’. He meant that a nation exists and continues to 
exist not by virtue of its past, its traditions, its glories, its history, 
but by a daily balloting in every heart which decides whether a nation 
can go on being a nation. Leaving aside the geographical variations 
and cultural cleavages within the framework of the peninsular, can 
we genuinely say that such homogenity, such social or even national 
cohesion exists in- Spain? 

Spain urgently needs a responsible government prepared to work 
with infinite patience and persistence towards the creation of an 
atmosphere in which state and people will be mutually reconciled. 
Yet it must be strong, in order to administer, if necessary, the Borro- 
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vian corrective, to knit the centrifugal elements, and to grapple with 
the compelling problem of agriculture and the redistribution of land 
which otherwise will issue eventually in revolution. It must ensure 
that the Army remains the servant of the community; and here it is 
worth remembering that Galdés, an interpreter of Spanish life from 
a Liberal point of view, considered that the Army during the domestic 
peace of the Restoration — the only generation of stable govern- 
ment, let it be repeated, since the eighteenth century — was a vital 
agent of constitutional government, a deus ex machina necessary to 
maintain the liberal fagade. Nor is it without significance that the 
‘Himno de Riego’, party song of Spanish Liberals and national 
anthem of the republic, was written in honour of a General whose 
forces brought back the Constitution in 1820. The Army in Spain 
has great constructive potentialities for such a government as the 
country really requires. 

Above all the Spaniard must learn the business of living collectively 
and harmoniously, which at present runs clean contrary to his 
inclination. This may appear paradoxical to those who see present 
day Spain lying prostrate beneath the harsh ugifying force of dictator- 
ship, but truly, if the art of government lies in the reconciliation of 
liberty with order, then the Spaniard’s special problem is the realisa- 
tion of that liberty with which by nature he is too generously en- 
dowed, through a collective discipline of which he has, as yet, learnt 
little. The world has need of Spanish virtues, the belief in the dignity 
and significance of the life of every human being, and a faith in 
things more durable and satisfying than material well-being: nowhere 
are these fundamentals of western civilisation to be found so firmly 
entrenched. Likewise Spain has much to gain from the world, or at 
least from that part of it which exemplifies the dull, bourgeois 
virtues requisite-for an orderly stable community life. Until this 
happens Spain will remain in the words of Sr Ortega y Gasset, ‘a 
cloud of dust that was left hovering in the air when a great people 
went galloping down the high road to history’: and the world will 
continue to be impoverished by her loss. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NATIONALISM 


FREDERICK HERTZ 


NATIONALISM is undoubtedly the strongest force of modern times. 
Many consider it also a most fatal and devastating force, responsible 
for the wars which threaten civilization with ruin. The majority of 
men in public life, however, probably regard it rather as something 
valuable, and like patriotism, only dangerous when driven to ex- 
tremes. Professor W. MacDougall, for instance, says: ‘It is very 
necessary to insist strongly on the fact that to decry nationalism is to 
be an enemy of democracy.’ Some are convinced that obnoxious 
nationalism is alone to be found in enemy nations and is an outcome 
of their perverse national character. Others find its seeds widely 
spread everywhere, although more luxuriant in growth on some soils 
than on others. To many it appears that exaggerated nationalism 
and its fruits are due to the conscious striving for domination and 
profit either of whole nations or of certain classes within them. 
Others regard national strivings as blind passions rather than as 
manifestations of a rational will, and feel that in certain historical 
conditions violent conflicts between nations are almost as difficult to 
prevent as elemental catastrophes. 

The word internationalism is used in almost as many different 
senses as nationalism. Some confuse it with mere indifference to 
questions of nationality. Others identify it with the mentality in- 
herent in any international organization whether a great Empire, the 
League of Nations, or an international cartel. Sometimes it is used 
in.the sense of pacifism, or world citizenship implying the spiritual 
unity of mankind. 

A nation is a people which under the impact of historical experience 
has acquired a specific mentality called national consciousness or 
sentiment. The core of this is the feeling of belonging together; the 
sentiment of a solidarity tending to override that of all the smaller 
groups within a nation, such as classes or parties. National con- 
sciousness has a complex structure combining strivings for unity, 
liberty, originality and honour. In individuals the combination of 
these four strivings is usually thought of as united in personality, 
and we may therefore by analogy speak of the striving for national 
personality. In the course of time national consciousness has assumed 
many forms; each of the four urges mentioned above-has been con- 
ceived in different ways, and to the long-range view the evolution of 
the feeling of nationality shows not a continuous trend in one direc- 
tion, but an ebb and flow of strength. In modern times, however, 
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the feeling has everywhere greatly increased, and has gained both in 
depth and in extension, in strength and in diffusion. 

Every people, however backward, has a certain group conscious- 
ness which contains the germ of national consciousness. But in 
former times men were mainly kept together and dominated by other 
solidarities than that of nationality. Blood relationships such as 
families and sibs, clans or tribes demanded full allegiance. Later 
religions and churches obtained great power over the mind of men; 
castes and ranks developed, the relations between masters and 
slaves, lords and vassals, towns and burghers, kings and subjects, 
classes, parties and their members, created a multitude of rival 
loyalties. At last out of all the struggles for paramountcy the idea 
of the Sovereign Nation emerged as the victor. In the modern 
national State few would wish to contest that the nation wields 
supreme authority, and at the same time the competence of the State, 
‘the organ of the nation, is commonly considered to be almost 
unlimited. 

It is often assumed that there were no nations prior to the French 
Revolution. But this view involves an oVer-simplification of the pro- 
cess of national growth. A nation is formed by the interaction of 
objective and subjective, external and internal, factors, comparable 
respectively to the body and the soul of a human being. The objective 
components, such as the national language, territory, law, religion, 
civilization and economy may survive the nation which has de- 
veloped them; but the subjective, internal factor of national con- 
sciousness have no similar power of survival. Both kinds of com- 
ponent have developed gradually over a long stretch of time. The 
idea of nationhood has slowly taken shape, developing from a gim 
feeling restricted to a small circle towards full consciousness equipped 
with an elaborate ideology, spread over the whole people, and 
centred on the conception of a national personality towering above 
all the individuals. If historians attribute certain actions or aspira- 
tions to nations in speaking of England, France, Germany, etc., as 
personalities making history it must always be understood that in 
earlier times these ‘nations’ were only small sections of the peoples, 
that their motives were usually not any really ‘national’ interests in 
the present sense, but that their strivings and doings may nevertheless 
shave had great national significance in moulding traditions and insti- 
- tutions which have contributed to the formation of nations embracing 
whole peoples. Indeed, one might follow the example of natural 
science and speak of proto-nations, meso-nations and neo-nations. 

The body of a nation, its territory with its inhabitants, and certain 
fundamental institutions, have almost everywhere been formed 
chiefly by conquerors. In the early Middle Ages Europe was in- 
habited by a great number of small tribes jealous of their inde- 
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pendence and showing no urge towards the formation of larger 
units by fusion between tribes speaking a similar language. Wars 
led to the formation of larger tribes and of Empires; but these soon 
disintegrated under the impact of feudalism. The feudal system 
tended more and more to split up territories and peoples, as well as 
to dissolve the public rights of government into 4 welter of private 
rights. Soon, however, ambitious princes set out again to bring 
together many of those fragments, partly by conquest, but also by 
marriage, inheritance, and other dynastic transactions.’ Later they 
began to weld them together into units by introducing common insti- 
tutions. This was often done against the fierce resistance of the 
feudal powers and against the will of small peoples which clung to 
their separate existence and old traditions. 

Liberal ideology is apt to assume that nations have been formed by 
a voluntary, or perhaps spontaneous, process of unification in which 
small units were assembled and became fused in one nation. But 
history shows a different picture. It was kings and their helpers, the 
Church, their soldiers and their officials who laid the foundations of 
nations. And historical accident has played a great part in deter- 
mining the composition of existing nations. Rulers have also con- 
tributed to the development of the soul of nations by encouraging 
the evolution of a common language and civilization and by de- 
creasing local diversities, thereby fostering the rise of a feeling of 
unity and solidarity, the germ of a national consciousness. The 
strongest stimulant of unity, however, has been war. All nations 
have become conscious of their unity in great wars, defensive or 
aggressive. In former timés it was a frequent maxim of government 
} that internal strife could best be allayed by diverting the pugnacity of 
the unruly nobility to war with a foreign foe. External war was the 
price paid for internal peace and national unity, though it often 
happened that the forces of violence stimulated by war later disturbed 
peace at home. 

The assemblies of the estates, too, frequently fostered sentiments 
of national unity. But in most countries their effect was limited 
because of their non-elective nature and because of the deep 
division between the different ranks. In certain cases, however, 


‘ Before the rise of a national consciousness referring to an agglomeration of 
territories in a large state kings could easily acquire new lands by marriage and 
other agreements. The states usually did not object provided their small part 
retained full autonomy. .The great Burgundian State of Charles the Bold was 
almost entirely the product of numerous family pacts and marriages,: and the 
Habsburgs also founded their world empire in this way. Republics, however, 
— not grow by a policy of marriage, but only by conquest or colonization. 

Many ancient and medieval Republics were martial and aggressive, and tried to 
build up empires. The Swiss once had the habit of selling their conquests to the 
highest bidder among the foreign powers interested. 
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especially in England, this antagonism between the different estates 
of the realm was overcome, and the feudal assemblies took on the 
character of representatives of the whole nation. Representative 
parliaments, then, were a potent means of strengthening national 
consciousness. But their development was possible only where the 
strong hand of kings had previously curbed the disintegrating ten- 
dencies in feudalism and had secured a sufficient measure of unity 
and order by the introduction of central institutions. The fact that 
England attained national unity very early, and Germany very late, 
was a major cause of their divergency in the development of parlia- 
mentary institutions. 

The growth of national consciousness was welcome to the kings 
to only a limited extent. It was not in their interest that their peoples 
should feel themselves too much as one nation, since this might 
threaten the power of royalty. But the course of events set on foot 
led much further than the royal builders of nations foresaw. In the 
- great struggles between the popes and emperors, and between the 
kings and their locaf churches, the ecclesiastical powers appealed to 
the peoples against their rulers, and these retorted by calling up their 
peoples against the Church. The increase in the unity, organization, 
power and prestige of the State, the growth of civilization and the 
spread of education gradually led to the demand of the wealthy and 
educated classes for a share in.the government, and later to the 
revolutionary assertion of the Sovereignty of the Nation. The term 
‘nation’ meant the upper and the higher middle classes, and was 
often opposed to that of ‘people’ which denoted, at least on the 
Continent of Europe, the lower classes. Gradually, however,, the 
' lower classes, too, were included in the concept of the nation. 

The principle of National Sovereignty expressed the new sense 
of power inspiring the rising classes. It‘expressed their prestige and 
their claim to a dominating position within the State. At first it was 
directed against the monarchs; but soon it tended to assert itself also 
against other nations. The idea of Sovereignty was associated with 
that of absolute independence, unlimited power and glory. The 
nation in taking over Sovereignty inherited also the ambitions and 
traditions which had formerly belonged only to its rulers. But the 
sovereign nations were in foreign policy free from many of the 
inhibitions of monarchs, inhibitions which sprang from family con- 
nections between the dynasties and aristocracies, the solidarity of the 
monarchs, their inclination to preserve historic rights and their 
attitude to the Church and religion. ; 

The development towards nationhood, and the stimulation of 
national sentiment became, under the influence of the intellectual 
classes, an increasingly conscious process. In the Middle Ages it 
had been the university students and the minor clerics who had 
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indulged in bitter strife of a nationalistic character. Later it was the 
humanists, and their successors the professors, writers and journalists 
who built up national ideologies designed to foster national pride 
and ambition. 

Every nation has a specific ideology consisting of views concerning 
the so-called national character of itself and other nations, and ideas 
about their national interest, honour and mission in the world. This 
ideology is based on a suitable interpretation of its historical ex- 
perience and includes certain generalizations approaching a national 
philosophy. The function of such an ideology is to strengthen the 
feeling of unity, to overcome the disintegrating influence of sectional 
interests and to inspire the nation with self-confidence, pride in its 
achievements, and belief in its future. One may also call it the 
substitute for a national religion, and its rise has actually often taken 
place at the expense of religious beliefs. ’ An ideology of this nature 
is always a mixture of truth and untruth, of wishful thinking and 
facile generalization containing some element of correct observation, 
of petty jealousy and narrow prejudice with genuine idealism. It is 
usually composed of peaceable and aggressive elements, and it is 
not: the same for every section of the nation. Territorial groups, 
churches, classes and parties within the nation may each have their 
separate ideology binding it to the fatherland and nation, as well as 
sharing in the common stock of national ideas. 

The national ideology tends to give a national] significance to almost 
every trait of the nation’s life, even to its habits of food and drink, 
costumes and pastimes; but, as a rule, it lays special emphasis on 
national heroes and great achievements. The less flattering incidents 
in the past and the present are mostly ignored or excused. 

The leading idea of a national ideology is that of the national 
personality. It is clear, however, that a great multitude of people 
such as a nation may be compared to an individual personality only 
with great reservations. Certainly, the analogy is no closer than that 
of a society to an organism or a mechanism. The aspiration of a 
nation to become a personality is, however, based less on rational 
considerations than on the popular tendency to express ideals in 
emotional symbols. Every nation has certain figures which symbolize 
the ideal of its national personality, such as, for example, Britannia, 
the British Lion or John Bull. But much more important than these 
pictorial symbols are certain concepts in the political thought of 
nations and intimately linked with the idea of.a national personality. 
The main points are the national sovereignty, the right to national 
unity, and national self-determination, the national honour, the 
national character, the national will, the national responsibility and 
all their concomitants. Only a personality can have a will, an honour, 
a character, or can be responsible for acts. The application of these 
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concepts to a collective being such as a nation is a conventional 
fiction which may be useful only within certain boundaries, but if 
these are exceeded frequently become meaningless: in theory and 
disastrous in practice. The exaggeration of national unity which it 
may involve leads to aggressiveness and intolerance. The idols of 
national sovereignty and national honour have caused countless 
conflicts and numerous wars. Further, the idea of a uniform and 
unalterable national character results often in the development of 
racialism. The demand for one, definite national will has given rise 
to dictatorships. National self-determination has been misinter- 
preted as national isolationism. The idea of national responsibility 
has been used as an excuse for punishing and degrading whole 
nations. In brief, whenever the idea of a national personality is 
stretched too far it becomes destructive of justice and morality in 
relations between the nations. 

The facts of national life which have suggested the idea of national 
personality are better conceived as forces or functions with many 
variables. This pluralistic idea of a nation has far-reaching implica- 
tions for the interpretation of history and for practical politics. The 
arbitrary absolutism and egoism of the sovereign nation would have 
to. be replaced by the recognition of a natural law above the fluctua- 
tions of power politics and independent of the conventional demo- 
cratic device of decision by majority. It suggests that there are 
questions which can neither be solved by the dictate of power, nor 
by the counting of votes. 

The manifestations of national consciousness are so manifold and 
so different that they require classification if they are to be under- 
stood. Unfortunately most writers — at least in the English-speaking 
world — are accustomed to lump them all together under the name 
of ‘nationalism’. I have pointed out elsewhere that this leads to 
fatal mistakes hindering the true understanding of the dangerous 
forces at work in national strivings. In my view it is only these 
dangerous forms of national activity, when it is dominated by the 
lust of power and prestige, that should be called ‘nationalism’. And 
this is the usage prevalent on the continent of Europe. But in 
practice it is often difficult to separate them from the more harmless 
forms. In the era of nationality and nationalism the dynamics of 
political life have become so complex, and often so independent of 
the will and intentions of individuals, that a hard and fast line of 
demarcation between an aggressive and a defensive policy is some- 
times difficult to draw. In many cases national aspirations comprise 
both aggressive and defensive elements. In some nations national 
strong sentiment is aroused much more easily than in others where 
the forces making public opinion are more balanced. But once it 
has been aroused, large sections of the nation become intoxicated, 
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and infect otherwise sensible individuals with their hysteria, making 
them incapable of foreseeing the consequences of political actions. 
And in these circumstances even the most sober people come to lack 
the courage to resist, or to feel that resistance would be useless, or 
even harmful. 

The national ideology is moulded by the historical experience of 
the nation, but, of course, not in a detached and academic way. 
Every nation has a memory full of struggles and rivalries with other 
nations and is burdened with the legacy of national prejudices and 
animosities. Every nation has in its past contacts with other nations 
suffered great wrongs and inflicted great wrongs. These grievances 
are perpetuated in the national ideology and become capable of 
producing new conflicts many centuries after their origin. The Irish 
have not forgotten the iniquities which they once suffered from the 
English, the Slavs hark back to German aggressions of seven hundred 
years ago, the Germans retain the memory of acts committed by 
Richelieu, Louis XIV and Napoleon, and the French are always 
fearful of a new Bismarck. The memory of the cultural and other 
advantages, however, which one nation has owed to others, is not 
equally preserved in the national ideology, nor is that of the evils 
which one’s own nation has inflicted upon others. 

Machiavelli was the herald of modern nationalism and has re- 
mained the classical exponent of its spirit. In his view free nations 
are inspired by an ardent longing for greatness and power and their 
policy should be free from religious and moral inhibitions. History 
appears to him as a perpetual desire for domination, conquest and 
glory, inexorable like the play of elemental forces. It is a view of 
politics which he based mainly on a reading of Roman history and 
an experience of Renaissance Italy. In the following centuries, 
however, new social forces developed engendering new ideas of - 
nationality and international relations. Humanism revived not only 
the nationalism of the ancient republics, but also the cosmopolitan 
spirit expressed by some of the greatest Greek thinkers and poets. 
The development of world trade and of liberal ideas, the reaction 
against the endless wars caused by the ambitions of monarchs, and 
the Christian longing for peace and human brotherhood, led to the 
appearance of various types of pacifism and internationalism. The 
thinkers of the age of enlightenment detested war. Liberals like 
Locke thought that self-interest would increasingly induce men to 
live in peace with one another, and that national’ differences would 
gradually disappear. On the other hand Romantics like Rousseau 
and Herder emphasized the value of national diversities, but without 
abating their hatred’ of war, and their distrust of the unnaturally 
large power States which was the product of the ‘monarchical 
craving for aggrandisement. They wished for the partition of the 
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large empires into small national republics and had a vision of free 
small nations living in fraternal concord with each other. 

The rise of modern liberalism, democracy and socialism has often 
been thought to have greatly increased the horror of war and the 
longing for fraternity between nations. But in strange contrast to 
these feelings, the development of political and social freedom was 
in many nations accompanied by a grave intensification of national- 
ism. Though it is not correct to say that nationalism did not exist 
before the French Revolution, it is true that the Revolution opened 
a new epoch in which nationality became the supreme dogma. The 
popular idea that liberalism, democracy or socialism are in them- 
selves guarantees of peace is not born out by history. Many ancient 
and medieval republics were extremely aggressive. Albert Sorel 
has shown that the Jacobins continued the foreign policy of the old 
monarchical regime. And the Bolsheviks have, perhaps, surpassed 
the old Tsarist regime in unscrupulous Imperialism. Indeed, 
nationalism and liberalism were born twin brothers, like Cain and 
Abel; and the fate of liberalism has been the fate of Abel. 

The principles of modern liberalism and democracy are certainly 
incompatible with those of aggressive nationalism. But,in politics 
men are less governed by strict logic than by emotions. The victory 
of political freedom and equality over the old monarchical and 
artistocratic powers has surely brought incalculable advantages to 
mankind. Yet the triumph of Liberty and Equality was not accom- 
panied by that of Fraternity — neither within the mations, nor 
between them. The opposition of classes and parties was in many 
countries accentuated. And where the relations remained peaceable, 
as in England, it was owing to specific historical and social conditions 
unrelated to the triumph. In most European states "political leader- 
ship passed mainly into the hands of classes and pariies with widely 
divergent ideologies. The lack of internal national unity stimulated 
the desire to exhibit the appearance of unity in external relation, 
though at the same time it weakened national powet. 

These movements for national unification were often directed 
against a foreign rule, and this explains why the yearning for national 
unity and the urge for political freedom were so closely associated. 
It was also natural that liberals everywhere should have had warm 
sympathies for peoples struggling for national independence, and 
should have been inclined to overlook the fact that these aspirations 
might easily become confused with a longing for power and prestige 
and lead to nationalistic policies. The English liberals who hailed 
Kossuth as a liberator scarcely understood that he was primarily a 
Magyar nationalist entirely hostile to any liberation of minorities 
within Hungary. The English supporters of Mazzini did not foresee 
that his passionate appeal to the Italian and European youth, to 
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sound the tocsin of national liberation by acts of terrorism and 
assassination, to set up a temporary dictatorship, and to make 
nationality their religion, would set on foot movements, not only for 
freedom but also for the achievement of national greatness by 
violence. The schoolboys who committed the murders of Sarajevo 
were actuated by that ambiguous spirit, and so are now the Jewish 
terrorists in Palestine. Gladstone’s warm sympathy for the emanci- 
pation of the Southern Slavs by Russia, and his complete lack of 
understanding for Austria’s role, could scarcely be expected to 
show an anticipation of the consequences of Slav nationalism as 
they have now revealed themselves — consequences which include 
the destruction of the European Balance of Power, the Balkanization 
(with all its economic and moral devastations) of Central Europe, 
the expulsion of millions of people from their homelands, and the 
danger of a Communist dictatorship over a large part of the 
Continent. 

Modern wars have sprurig mainly from two sources; striving for 
national unification; and the striving for national aggrandisement 
which is often called Imperialism. A state, in pursuit of a national 
unity, lays claim to new territories on the ground that they are 
inhabited by men and women of the nationality it claims to represent 
and desires to unite, and in doing so comes into conflict with another 
state, claiming the same territories on the same grounds.* And other 
nations intervene in the conflict, either from traditional sympathies 
or for reasons of the Balance of Power. Or the desire for colonial 
possessions or for colonial expansion creates the conflict implicit in 
a desire for what is both scarce and widely desired. In both types of 
conflict nationalism was a powerful motive. But on the whole, 
however, the first type contributed more than the second to the 
outbreak of the two World Wars. 

In all modern wars comparatively small groups of ardent national- 
ists and militarists pulled the strings and brought about the explosion 
before the great majority had had a chance of getting a clear view 
of what had gone on behind the scenes. Nationalistic passions and 
militaristic aggressiveness were, of course, stronger and more widely 
spread in,certain nations than in others. German and Austro- 
Hungarian militarism, and Pangerman nationalism are the classical 
examples. But it is a crude perversion of history to credit whole 
nations with a deliberate desire and striving for war. 

‘It was often difficult to say whether the population of a disputed territory 
was more related to the one or the other of the claimant neighbour nations. It 
might have in different respects a special affinity to each of them, and its sympathy 
might be divided or wavering. A frequent case was that the disputed population 
was still in the pre-national phase of development and clung more to its small 


homeland than to any wider connection based on a common language and 
tradition. 
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In all nations the great majority wanted peace, work and a 
comfortable life. That neither the peaceable disposition of most 
individuals, nor the opposition of well-organized parties, could 
prevent the catastrophes of our time has been due to many causes. 
Among the more important of these are, perhaps, the inordinate 
concentration of power in certain key positions, especially in an 
autocracy, the fact that in Germany these positions were twice in 
the hands of disastrously irresponsible persons, the obscurities and 
uncertainties of the international situation which hindered the 
formation of an independent opinion, the enormous coercive power 
of the State and its monopoly of information and propaganda, the 
strength of nationalism, militarism and nationalist ideologies, and 
lastly the inability of the opponents of war to close their ranks in 
the defence of peace owing to deep dissensions between them. 
Perhaps the most notorious example of this is that of the German 
Communists who regarded the destruction of the Weimar Republic 
as much more important than the fight against Hitler. _ 

Democracies too have sometimes under the impact of national 
passions and ideological illusions taken decisions which soon proved 
disastrous — Munich, Yalta and Potsdam are among the more 
obvious occasions when this has happened. 

The most unfortunate feature of nationalist sentiment is its reluc- 
tance to merge into a feeling for a wider community or to make 
sacrifices to the latter even if the strongest reasons seem to speak 
for it. History shows many cases of peoples closely related in 
language and civilization which could not voluntarily unite though 
unity would certainly have been in their interest. Every small people 
which has reached the stage of feeling itself as a national personality 
has always been most unwilling to accept any diminution of its 
independence whatever the advantages might be. And where such 
a unification has succeeded it has usually been due to one or several 
of the following causes. Sometimes the national consciousness of 
the small peoples had not yet developed to full strength, and there 
was no great cause of friction between them. In other cases, a fusion 
was possible because political power was in the hands of an oligarchy 
or aristocratic clique. Or again there are cases where strong pressure 
was needed’ and was available or where the union was effected 
through the overwhelming menace of a common enemy or a common 
foreign domination. But a common language and civilization, 
economic interests and security alone have never been strong enough 
to bring about such a union. 

In our present political and economic plight no aim is more 
important and urgent than the overcoming of nationalism by the 
development of real international co-operation and of a true spirit 


of world citizenship. But the cures hitherto tried to heal the disease 
. * 
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of our time have proved on the whole ineffective. There is no 
panacea for all the evils of nationalism, no wonder-pills which need 
only to be swallowed to restore health immediately. Indeed, the 
many well-meant attempts in this line only serve to recall the times 
when illness was ascribed to evil demons which might be expelled 
by solemn incantations. Nor is the faith of others in the efficacy of 
machinery of international co-operation, the trust that it will itself 
produce the international spirit needed to operate the machine, 
anything but a faith in the miraculous. Real remedies will be found 
and applied only by a long and laborious process, comparable to the 
long efforts of medical science to find the right treatment for certain 
diseases. The fight against nationalism is, however, beset with much 
greater difficulties. than that against tuberculosis or cancer. A 
programme of effective remedies for nationalism cannot be put 
forward in a few lines. It can only be elaborated and realized by the 
combined efforts of many men of goodwill and clear vision working 
in every field of civilization. 
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THE PSEUDO-PROBLEM OF ‘COMUS’ » 
J. C. MAXWELL 


THERE is enough great poetry that is difficult to interpret without our 
creating difficulties in works which are essentially simple. There are 
indeed subtleties in Comus which can easily escape notice, and we 
must be grateful for such a penetrating treatment as that of Professor 
Woodhouse,’ but certain other recent accounts do more to obscure 
than to illumine the poem. 

Two new interpretations have been put forward. The first? is that 
Milton changed his mind between 1634 and 1637 about the ‘whole 
intention’ of the poem, transforming.a whole-hearted exaltation of 
virginity into a more comprehensive study in which abstinence is 
only a stage in a development that is to culminate in marriage. The 
second® interpretation rejects the view that there is a change, and 
holds that Milton in the 1637 version merely makes more explicit 
what had been his meaning all along: that the views attributed to the 
Lady are one-sided and exaggerated. Neither ne has 
sufficient warrant in the text. 

Both agree in attaching great importance to the lines added 
between 1634 and 1637, Il. 779-806 and 999-1011, though they differ 
on the question whether their absence from the earlier text is signi- 
ficant of a subsequent change of view on Milton’s part. Both hold 
that the Lady’s sage and serious doctrine of virginity is something 
very specific on which great stress is laid in the poem, and that it is 
transcended in the Garden of Adonis reference in the Epilogue. In 
striking contrast, Woodhouse, whose account has the great merit of 
treating the poem as a unified whole, actually identifies the sage and 
serious doctrine of virginity, as the culmination of the doctrine of 
chastity, with the purely religious level on which he considers the 
Epilogue to end. Virginity, he says, is used ‘as the highest culmina- 
tion and the symbol, but, as the Apology for Smectymnuus makes 
clear, not as co-extensive with the Christian teaching on chastity’. 
And at an earlier stage: ‘the doctrine of virginity belongs exclusively 
to the order of grace, which in the poem it is used to illustrate and 
even symbolise’. 

Even this more persuasive contention, which has to be studied in 
the whole context of Professor Woodhouse’s impressive argument, 
' is not entirely convincing, and I shall give a list of propositions which 
I shall then try to defend. 


1 University of Toronto Quarterly, XI (1941), 46-71. 
2 E. M. W. TILLYARD in Essays and Studies, XXVIII (1942), 22-37. 
3K. Muir in Penguin New Writing, XXIV (1945), 141-3. 
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1. The doctrine that virginity is, or is symbolic of, a uniquely 
blessed state, or is one that evokes special divine paeeyes, is not 
central to the poem. 


2. There is no suggestion that the Lady’s virtue is narrow or 
one-sided. 


3. There is no contradiction between either the 1634 version as 
a whole, or the Lady’s speeches in particular, and the doctrine of oe 
Epilogue. 


It is the custom in commenting on ‘the sage And serious doctrine 
of Virginity’ (986-7) to refer back to the Elder Brother’s speech on 
chastity (420-75), but in fact the Lady does not inform Comus or 
us what the doctrine is, and in general, as Woodhouse says, there is 
‘no such clear-cut distinction between the doctrine of chastity and 
that of virginity [either in the Elder Brother’s or the Lady’s speech] 
as there is between the doctrine of chastity and that of temperance 
and continence’. In general, the relation in the poem of virginity to 
chastity can be treated as just the same as that of continence to 
temperance. ‘Temperance’, says Woodhouse, is ‘inevitably inter- 
preted in the circumstances as continence’. In the same way chastity 
is interpreted as virginity. Where there is special stress laid in the 
poem on virginity and on its protection against goblins or swart 
fairies of the mine, it is because the Lady is a virgin. There are 
minor subtleties. There is, for instance, a careful sequence in 
ll. 432-75. First, popular tradition, guardedly introduced (in the 
printed version, after hesitations recorded in the M.S. material) by 
‘som say’; then allegorised classical myth; and lastly full-blown 
Platonic philosophy. There is no reason to think that Milton took 
all these equally seriously, and it is notable that it is only in the first 
that there is any suggestion of virginity as having anything like a 
magical or talismanic power. Where divine protection is concerned, . 
the moral is generalised. Three passages will illustrate this. When 
the Attendant Spirit has brought to the Brothers the news of their 
sister’s plight, the younger turns to the elder and asks: ‘is this the 
confidence you gave me Brother?’ If Milton wished to stress the 
divine protection afforded specifically to virginity, or even to 
chastity, one would expect him to do so here. Instead the Elder 
Brother generalises: ‘Vertue may be assailed, but never hurt’, and in 
the whole speech there is no mention of chastity. Milton’s method 
has clearly been to start from the particular instance, as in the Elder 
Brother’s earlier speech, and then proceed to the general law it 
illustrates. We now turn to the Lady’s first speech. in Comus’s 
palace. She lays claim at first to no special divine protection as a 
virgin, but puts the case on the widest possible principle, the freedom 
of the will: ‘Thou canst not touch the freedom of my minde.’ In the 

D 
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débat she naturally has to meet the particular attack launched by 
Comus on the ‘vaunted name Virginity’, but the ground is not of her 
choosing. Finally, when the Attendant Spirit hands over the young 
people to their parents, he draws the moral in the most general 
terms, only adding a couplet on the particular form their trials have 
taken: 

Heav’n hath timely tri’d their youth, 

Their faith, their patience, and their truth. 

And sent them here through hard assays 

With a crown of deathless Praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance 

O’re sensual Folly, and Intempérance. (970-5) 


Particular virtues are mentioned here (971), but chastity is not singled 
out. 

In the light of these passages it is not easy to accept entirely 
Woodhouse’s view of the final lines of the poem (1018-23) as raising 
us for the first time to the purely religious level. His insistence on 
the distinction between the realms of nature and grace as part of the 
framework of the poem is valuable, and in the Epilogue this distinc- 
tion is plainly reflected in the transition from 980-1002 to 1003-11.' 
But I think the twofold distinction is all that can be plainly traced. 
It is forced to find in the Epilogue an advance beyond chastity, as 
a virtue common to nature and grace, and symbolised by Cupid and 
Psyche, to virginity, belonging entirely to the realm of grace, in the 
final lines. If we read the Epilogue without preconceptions, it is 
surely clear that the culmination comes in 1011, whether with 
Hanford we regard the preceding lines as symbolising ‘the mystic 
marriage of the pure soul with God’,* or with Woodhouse as 
“something that the chaste soul rises to here and now’. The tension 
is relaxed in 1012-7, and the concluding lines are not naturally taken 
as resuming an upward progress but as summing up the moral of the 
whole poem in the most general terms: it is virtue that alone is free, 
virtue to which Heaven would stoop — not specifically virginity or 
even chastity. This seems so clear that one would only be willing to 
abandon it if it could be shown that the poem must in some place 
deal with a stage superior to that of 1003-11, and I cannot see that 
Woodhouse ever proves it. True, as he says, the concluding lines 
embody Milton’s favourite doctrine of Christian liberty more 
clearly than any others, but the doctrine has been implicit throughout 


1 More precisely, the transition is from the level of mere nature to what 
Woodhouse calls ‘the highest reach of thought on the natural level and its point 
of juncture with the divine’ (p. 58). This the Milton of 1634 found jn Platonism, 
with which in Comus, though not in the Apology for Smectymnuus, Christian 
doctrine ‘merges’ (Woodhouse’s word). 

® Milton Handbook, fourth edition (1946), p. 371, 
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the poem. Virtue teaches ‘how to clime Higher then the Spheary 
chime’, but the love of Virtue is not distinguished as itself a state 
higher than that depicted in the rest of the poem. Woodhouse seems 
to argue that the doctrine of 1003-11 is not specifically Christian: it 
is that which Milton in the Apology for Smectymnuus found in ‘the 
divine volumes of Plato and his equal Xenophon’. In the Apology, 
Milton goes on to discuss the ‘doctrine of ‘holy scripture unfolding 
those chaste and holy mysteries’. This is taken as being linked with 
the sage and serious doctrine of virginity, which, it is argued, must 
represent a higher stage than mere philosophy. But to attempt to 
find an exact correspondence: to this in Comus is unnecessary.’ It 
involves forced interpretation at two points. It involves reading far 
too much into the passage on the sage and serious doctrine of 
virginity, and it involves the discovery of that doctrine again in the 
very general final lines of the Epilogue. 

In attempting to sustain the first of my three contentions I have, 
if successful, by implication gone a good way towards sustaining the 
other two. There is one particular textual argument for the view 
that the Lady is presented as narrow and limited that has been 
brought forward by Muir: that when, after a reference to Faith and 
Hope, ‘instead of the third of the Christian Graces, Charity, we 
get : 

And thou unblemish’t form of Chastity, 


Milton could hardly express more plainly that the Lady had replaced 
love by chastity; and nothing could better indicate the limitations of 
her virtue’. This is ingenious, and would have some force to confirm 
a more broadly based argument, but I cannot feel it has much 
independent force. The specific reference to chastity, the particular 
virtue that is likely to be assailed in the situation in which the Lady 
finds herself, follows the more comprehensive reference to 


The vertuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion Conscience. (211-2) 


Nor can I feel that we are meant to attach special significance to the 
greater poetic richness of Comus’s contribution to the débat. Milton 
writes both speeches as well as he knows how, and Comus’s is the 
theme that lends itself more readily to the style of the young Milton. 
(That fact itself might suggest psychological inferences, but to follow 
them up would be to be in danger of deserting literary criticism.) _ 

The final contention that there is no contradiction between the 
doctrine of the Elder Brother and the Lady and that of Milton in 


* Woodhouse does not argue that there must be a correspondence. But I can 
see no other plausible grounds for holding that the pure level of grace must be 
represented at all in Comus. 
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the Epilogue can be made very briefly. Throughout the poem, 
Virtue is the main theme. This may seem very tedious and abstract, 
and I think it is some such idea that has led critics to feel that the 
main point must be more abstruse or at least more specific; but it is 
where the ‘stress is laid whenever the poet pauses to survey the 
situation. At various stages virtue reveals itself in different contexts, 
as chastity, as virginity, as temperance, as continence. The pattern- 
ing of these is important, and Professor Woodhouse has taught us 
much about it, but there has never been any real danger of destroying 
the unity of the whole. In the story of the poem, it is the negative 
resistance to temptation that is in the centre of the picture. In the 
Epilogue we leave ‘the smoak and stirr of this dim spot’ and feturn 
to the realm where Love can beget Youth and Joy on the human 
_ soul. But there is no progress such as Tillyard suggests from a 
resistance that is good but not final to a state of married chastity, 
‘the Aristotelian middle course’. ‘In Comus’, writes Woodhouse, 
‘chastity is never, even by implication, viewed in connection with 
the wedded love which Milton was later to hail.’ True, but neither 
is it contrasted with it. The question does not arise. No. doubt it 
was assumed by the audience at Ludlow that the Lady Alice would 
get married in due course, but there was plenty of time. They would 
have been astonished if they had been told that they were witnessing 


a masque that either preached purely restrictive virtue (Tillyard), or 
displayed in action the limitations of such virtue (Muir). For 
Milton, here as in the Apology for Smectymnuus, ‘chastity and love’ 
went together. He could not say everything at once, but why 

should he? : 
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PAUL Hemniscu: Probleme der biblischen Urgeschichte. Luzern: Raber and Cie. 


This book is intended to show that the Biblical records concerning the creation, 
the fall, the first genealogies, the flood, the tower of Babel and the earliest religion 
and civilisation in general, if interpreted in accordance with Roman Catholic 
principles, are fully compatible with the results of geology, anthropology and the 
like. A reader who accepts those principles will find the argument clear, consist- 
ent and learned. 

The author distinguishes between teachings of religious significance, which are 
infallible, and others, which may be judged critically. The flood came as a 
punishment for sins — this is a religious assertion, not to be questioned. But it 
may well have involved only part of mankind — the assertion that it involved all 
is of no religious import and we are free to take it as hyperbolical. Yet again, the 
Bible does conceive of the ark as a symbol of the universal Christian Church — 
this is a religious doctrine to be upheld, and it can be upheld even if the flood was 
not universal since, as far as it reached, there did exist no refuge but the ark. 

No religious development, then, is admitted (except- where the Bible itself 
admits it). This axiom necessarily leads to reading the twentieth-century beliefs 
into the ancient texts. When certain passages in Job and the Psalms allude to a 
struggle between God and the sea, of the kind to be found in Oriental myths, 
they are mere metaphors. When we are told that Eve was made from a rib of 
Adam’s, all that is meant is that the husband ought to be head of the family, that 
husband and wife should love one another and that marriage is indissoluble. 

However, the author is as liberal as, within his system, he can be. He makes 
use, however cautiously, of source criticism. And he rejects those arbitrary 
allegorical interpretations revived by Karl Barth, according to whom, for example, 
the story of the fall exclusively refers to the relationship between Jesus and the 
Church, Adam being given Eve as a helpmate because Jesus later will have his 
followers, Adam sleeping while Eve is being made because Jesus later will go 
through death before thé community is perfected, and so on. 

. D.D. 


Les Pages Immortelles de Marx: Choisies et Expliquées par Léon Trotzki. Paris, 
Editions Correa. 


These extracts from Marx are those which deal with the labour theory of value, 
with its associated theories of surplus value, the conversion of surplus value into 
capital and the accumulation of capital. They run to 200 pages and are, in 
Trotsky’s view, the ‘essential’ Marx. . - 

In an 80-page introduction Trotsky discusses Marx’s method, explains his 
debt to the classical economists and his supersession of them and then proceeds 
io a discussion of the labour theory of value, asserting its validity as the explana- 
tion and basis of inequality, exploitation and monopoly, and the class war. 

At this point the introduction embarks on an analysis of the statistics for the 
accumulation of wealth in the United States since 1914 and on a refutation of 
de Tocqueville’s forecast of the strengthening of democracy and equality in 
America. 

Trotsky then considers whether Marx’s theories can now be said to be out of 
date. He compares the prognostications of Marx and Sombart in the light of 
Statistics since, concluding that it is as difficult to find arguments against Marx 
as it is to find arguments in favour of capitalism, that the theory of the collapse 
of capitalism has triumphed over that which forecast its peaceful evolution. 
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Further sections follow on the decline of capitalism, on Fascism and the New 
Deal — two methods for saving capitalism in its last days — and on his conviction 
that experience has proved’socialism to be inevitable, in spite of the limited success 
of experiments in the U.S.S.R. and the distortion of Marx’s teaching by the 
rulers in that country. Experience in the U.S.S.R. is taken as proof that Marx 
was also right in saying that only a socialist revolution can open the way to the 
eventual triumph of socialism. 

A long section on Marxism in the United States is based on the view that 
economic development there is proceeding according to Marxist laws and not 
according to the principles of Jefferson. The American evidence is turned on the 
prospects of world capitalism with the conclusion that ‘the very immensity of the 
Roosevelt experiment shows that only a miracle’ can save it. Nevertheless, 
capitalism is shown to be still full of fight, in another section on imperialism and 
colonial exploitation. ' 

Trotsky concludes his introduction, which was apparently written on the eve 
of the second World War, with the view that no capitalist world settlement will 
ever succeed, any more than Versailles did; that abolition of private ownership 
of the means of production is the only basis for a planned world economy; that, 
once begun, the socialist revolution. will spread more quickly than Fascism had 
recently extended; that the world’s problems will then solve themselves naturally 
and peacefully in the establishment of a United States of Europe and similar 
creations in other parts of the world; and that ‘humanity will then proceed to 
reach its highest point of perfection’. 

A critical review of Trotsky would be out of place here; but it may be per- 
mitted to welcome another edition of Marx while regarding Trotsky’s introduc- 


tion as entirely uncritical and of little value. 
F. H. H. 


LAURENCE WHISTLER: The English Festivals. Heinemann, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Whistler has written a charming and profound book on an important and 
fascinating subject. His theme is the festivals, the ‘holidays’, in which the 
English people have recognised and appreciated the rhythm of the natural and 
the civilised year, making of it a microcosm of the wheel of life: Christmas, New 
Year, Twelfth Night, Easter, May Day, Whitsun, Midsummer, Harvest and 
sixteen other celebrations which fill out the spaces between. Few of these 
festivals bave lost all trace of their spring in the pagan religion of our distant 
ancestors, but few also have held out against Christian conversion. They are 
the most ancient customs of our society, more ancient than any of our beliefs, 
and in their recovery from the Puritan attack in the seventeenth century (which 
was as much an attack upon leisure as upon the way in which it was used), they 
have shown their power to survive even the pitiless fanaticism of an idea. To the 
contemplation of these festivals Mr. Whistler brings a fine perception of 
significance, an acute eye for detail, a strong sense of the enveloping 
emotional life which they focus and interpret, so that his insight does not dispel 
the inherent charm and mystery and his‘explanations do not cheapen. But his 
object is not merely antiquarian — to recover some of the lost lore of these 
festivals; it is to offer ‘a guide to the festivals of England as they are and as they 
might be’. He knows well enough that deliberate ‘revivals’, with their ostenta- 
tion and self-consciousness, have little power to prevail against time. But he 
knows, also, that each of these festivals has always been flexible and adaptable. 
He observes that within living memory the customs of Christmas have changed, 
the tree replacing the Kissing Bough; that festivals, such as Plough Monday and 
St George’s Day, have been given a new life; and that such innovations as 
fireworks have made a place for themselves in the ritual of already established 
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celebrations. He observes, also, that the genius of the English people created 
(not ex nihilo, but probably out of the dim reminiscence of the ritual of All 
Hallows) a new festival, Guy Fawkes Day, the one surviving Festival of Fire in 
our country. And he concludes that each of these traditional festivals is capable 
of improvement and adaptation by those who, aware of the range of human 
emotion which they focus, think they are worthwhile improving and adapting. 
But the question proposed by the circumstances of our time, when the enemy of 
these observances is lack of leisure-and means to practice them rather than an 
opposing idea, is, How long can a custom starve and live? And if the answer 
which Mr. Whistler gives is not very hopeful — ‘Ten years perhaps; hardly more. 
If in their total austerity modern wars were to last as long as ancient ones, 
memory would cease to inspire action; there would emerge a way of life stripped 
clean of gestures and unfurnished; hollow as an empty room’ — his book is 
neither anxious nor apologetic. 
M. O. 


ALFRED E. KAHN: Great Britain in the World Economy. Pitman, 15s. net. 


This work, a comprehensive analysis of the radical changes taking place be- 
tween 1919 and 1939 in the position of Great Britain in the world economy, is 
unusual in being both thoroughly documented and highly readable. The author, 
an American, explains that he has made no attempt to avoid the use of economic 
theory; and one of the objects of the study is to demonstrate the validity and 
usefulness of the Theory of Equilibrium. Nevertheless, his book is one of those 
too few technical works which can be read by the non-specialist with interest and 

rofit. 

; The change in the British position is shown to be due not only to factors at 
work in Britain but also to the transformation of the world’s economy, the dis- 
appearance of the old elastic system of pre-1914. The crisis at the end of the °20s 
was not merely cyclical depression but the final break-up of that system, the 
effect of which on Britain was especially severe. The old economy had worked as 
smoothly as it did because of the predominance of Great Britain, and this pre- 
dominance had encouraged British specialisation. By falling in, unavoidably, 
with world trends, after 1931 Britain greatly reinforced them. From then on, 
economic nationalism replaced the earlier system of /aisser-faire at an increasing 
rate and was particularly damaging to a specialised Britain. 

While 1931-32isa turning point in British policy, the author shows that long-run 
trends in world conditions were operating throughout the period from 1919 to 
1939 without a break, and that the real threat to Britain was her changing real 
position in a world situation which was itself in process of rapid transformation. 
Deterioration in Britain’s real position is traced back to the 1870s, as is the 
transformation in the world situation. An absolute increase in the productive 
and cohsuming powers of the world continued up to 1914, offsetting the relative 
British decline and preserving the existing world economy from disruption. But 
the problems of the inter-war years were those which arose from the continuation 
and intensification of those long-run trends affecting the British position and the 
world situation. 

_ The many factors underlying these trends are clearly demonstrated in their 
historical ‘setting and in their inter-action. The resulting effects and the adjust- 
ments made to them in Britain between 1919 and 1939 are analysed in great 
detail, separate sections of the book being devoted to the industrial position, the 
balance of international payments and the changes in the geographical pattern 
of Britain’s international economic transactions. Against such a background, the 
author contends, conscious British policy was limited in its effectiveness and in its 
effect on the situation. His considered estimate of the policies that were adopted 
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contains both praise and blame. Both in this, and in his conclusions on the 
position of Britain today and suggestions for future policy, he faces the full 
seriousness of the problem. He urges the consideration of drastic measures at 
the expense of nationalism, vested interests and tradition. 

These conclusions are more relevant to contemporary world-trade negotiations, 
but the real value of this book will be found to lie in the careful placing of con- 
temporary problems in their historical setting and in the unprejudiced unravelling 
of the complexities of British economic development in this century. 

FP. Ho. 


J. W. H. Atkins. English Literary Criticism: The Renascence. Methuen, 16s. net. 


With this volume Professor Atkins takes the studies which began with Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity (1934) down to 1650. Though parts are necessarily related 
to his surveys of classical and medieval criticism, the book is self-contained and 
can be read by itself as a review of Tudor and Stuart critical activities up to a 
point where Professor Atkins will presumably begin a further study with Davenant, 
Hobbes.and Dryden. 

The directing principle in this revisitation of the ground already worked over 
by Saintsbury, Gregory Smith and Spingarn is perhaps best formulated by a 
quotation from Professor Atkins’s preface to the second volume of his Classical 
survey: ‘It isthe interpretation of what is already partially known that must 
always be the scholar’s task.’ The ‘criticism’ of a ‘period’, viewed from another 
and a distant point in time, must always present a troublesome variety of often- 
conflicting interests, as well as an occasional uncertainty about the right de- 
limitations of data. It is natural to over-emphasize those problems which are still 
live and controversial.and to snub past inquiries where we think that we know the 
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answers or that the question was a needless or a silly one and its fervent discus- 
sions a fuss about nothing. Thus Elizabethan rhetoric has been but little con- 

_ Sidered by English (though not American) critics, and Elizabethan remarks on 
drama given but very casual attention. These failures to enter into a past world 
of intellectual activity Professor Atkins corrects with chapters on these two 
specific themes. On the drama, he quite rightly uses not only would-be critical 
statement, but also the deduced implications of the practice of working playwrights. 
It is, however, a shortcoming of the book that there is no chapter on English 
Renaissance linguistics, where the practice of writers is similarly treated — and 
here perhaps the translators might yield data of the most considerable interest? — 
where such revelations as George Gordon’s study of Shakespeare’s English 
might have contributed much on our literary debt to the Tudor manipulation 
and invention of words. As a result of this, the (admittedly useful) chapter on 
‘The Rhetoric Tradition’ fails to go far enough in clarifying the then practising 
writer’s attitude towards the devices inculcated by his school training: for in- 
stance, the degree of self-consciousness to be assumed by. us, as modern readers, 
in the perpetrator of a characteristic Tudor paronomasia, such as a Shake- 
spearean pun, or a ‘metaphysical conceit’. 

In the ‘interpretation of what is already partially known’, some emphasis 
must be thrown on the ‘partially’; for Professor Atkins effects a marked readjust- 
ment of viewpoint with regard to the dependence of English criticism on Italian 
sources. It is plain, if one reads him beside our former English surveyors, that 
our current views are afflicted with that kind of ignorance which results from 
knowing the well-known figures too well. Sidney in particular has given the 
mistaken impression that the Elizabethans of theory were very much under the 
remote control of the. sixteenth-century Italian systematizers. Professor Atkins 
shows that the direct influence of Scaliger, Castelvetro, etc., was ‘light’; and 
though he may allow rather little for the circulation of ideas by the largely un- 
recorded medium of talk, he makes his case for looking back for the directing 
forces much rather to the earlier Humanists of the fifteenth century than to those 
would-be classicists whose gleichgeshaltet Aristotle Sidney attempted to import. 

Though medieval continuities receive the attention one expects in a twentieth- 
century survey, Professor Atkins concludes.that there is, in English criticism, a 
break and a new start. In criticism at least, ‘Elizabethan’ is more than a synonym 
for ‘the productions of the latest Middle Ages’. The higher abstraction and 
greater self-consciousness of the critical art makes this what one would expect. 
But Professor Atkins’s certainty of the division seems more than once to make 
him casually deprecating towards the prevalent view that poetry was ‘essentially 
allegoric and esoteric in kind’, despite the survivals of medieval allegory in 
Elizabethan poetry and drama: an influence which (to use one of his characteristic 
turns of phrase) ‘was greater than is sometimes realized’. 

In general, the book deals very effectively with any lingering notion that 
Elizabethan-Caroline criticism was mainly taken up with ‘rhyme or no-rhyme’ 
controversy, with foregone conclusions on dramatic Unitarianism and with stock 
theories of Poetry. The main concerns which it reveals are first and foremost, an 
energetic desire to find the way to write, with the resulting attempt at concentra- 
tion on inventio, invention, as the finding and clarifying of the Jdea in the mind, 
and the subsequent attention to the modes of its expression as idea, with that 
appropriateness which they called decorum, and a lucid vividness or enlightening 
animation to which they applied Quintilian’s term enargeia. So far from being 
unduly addicted to casting a nervous eye on civilized Italy — as Sidney so naively 
does in deprecating Spenser’s language —they had no system; and, though 
regardful of authority, no final authority but the one they were much rather 
energetically seeking than in the tamed possession of — the light of Nature and 
Reason. In this, though he does not make the point, Professor Atkins shows that 
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the literary criticism of the period was strikingly close in method to the empiricism 
of the working dramatist. In Elizabethan terms, it had a ‘mere English’ quality 
of sensible independence: it was insular in the best sense, neither a pipe for 
. Europe’s finger nor a deaf adder. 

Interesting as its matter is, the book cannot be said to be very interestingly 
written. It has a heavy burden of erudition to carry, and the style does not carry 
it the deftlier for its flat feet. This malady is contagious in the literary sphere, 
and most readers will, I think, ‘fall out’ during the course of a chapter more 
often than they really approve of as serious readers. The arrangement would 
gain, I believe, with the use of Saintsbury’s side-notes indicating the sequence of 
themes. I do not know why the publishers say that ‘a special effort’ has been 
made to ‘acquaint’ readers ‘with the charm of many of the original utterances’; 
for Professor Atkins is — understandably enough — sparing of long citation, and 
never quotes at the length necessary to make a reader ‘acquaint’ with the /iterary 
qualities of Elizabethan critics. In a:second edition, which the book will certainly 
reach, limited a8 its public may be, I hope that the author will resolve the obvious 
problem of the appearance of several of Sidney’s notions in Whetstone’s dedica- 
tion to Promos and Cassandra (1578) at least four years before his improved 
date (1582-83) for the Apologie. It is pure speculation to talk about Elizabethan 
literary talk; but the appearance of the criterion of ‘pleasure’ in Lyly and Putten- 
ham seems a remarkable coincidence in moral-minded England, if neither had 
caught a traveller’s whisper of Castelvetro or Robortelli; and to ascribe their 
views to the ‘new art’ of Shakespeare is to set Shakespeare too far apart from 
the medieval heritage. 

A. P.R. 
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cise study, in 160 pages, of the views and achievements of the Liberal party in 
social legislation, electoral reform, land policy and finance; of their attitude to 
Free Trade and the Empire; of their national defence programme and foreign 

licy. M Lémonon’s main concern is to show that the Liberal victory at the 
election of 1906 was more than a swing of the party pendulum: earlier transforma- 
tion in the characteristics of the Party, and the rise of new men within it, opened 
the way to a new period. At home it was the radical left wing of the Party which 
prevailed and domestic legislation was the direct expression of radical thought. 

The author distinguishes between the domestic field and policy abroad: 
‘Radicalism was not for export.’ He is critical of the Party’s adherence to Free 
Trade, of the inadequacy of their Defence Programme, and of the vagueness and 
lack of principle which, he considers, characterized their foreign policy. This 
criticism is, however, only incidental to the author’s essentially factual and non- 
controversial account. 

M Lémonon’s treatment of imperial affairs omits all reference to the settle- 
ment of South Africa, which is strange in the context. Otherwise, within its limits, 
his book appears to be above criticism. 

F. H. H. 
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develop differences within families, say a lynx from a cat, but that the differences 
between a cat and a polecat would require the special intervention of the Creator. 
Arnold Lunn was evidently anxious that the matter should be thoroughly 
debated, and H. S. Shelton has patiently, though with his patience often 
stretched, submitted to the task of expounding and defending the more usual 
view. 

The style is that of a contentious debate in which each writer suspects the 
other’s method of reasoning, and sometimes his motives for arguing in a particu- 
lar way. It ends with agreeable bouquets. The book might be instructive to the 
general reader, but for the general consideration, which subtends every chapter, 
that scientific truth is not in fact attained, nor general belief in it consolidated, by 
the forensic method. The worker in research will inevitably, like Mr. Shelton, 
find much that is tedious, because irrelevant; others may well be misled as to the 
nature of scientific reasoning, a matter of much greater importance to non- 
scientists of general interests than the points of the controversy. In particular, 
the extent to which the recognition of new truth has to go behind words, is 
obscured by the methods of debate in which verbalism must predominate. 

The classification of living things, believed by evolutionists to be genealogical 
in origin, is that of a hierarchy of groups subordinate to groups, like the main 
branches, boughs and twigs of a tree. A bunch of twigs connected not too 
remotely in a single stem resembles what in Zoology is called a family. Points 
along the stem and its main subdivisions were once the tips of twigs, and these 
correspond with fossil forms which, if rightly classified, are assigned to the same 
family. This is an obviously suitable convention, save that it may seem to imply 
that at the time they lived there was a group of animals, which a zoologist living 
at that time would have classified as a family; whereas he might have thought 
there was only such a lesser group as 
a genus. Distinctions now having the 
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